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BOSTON  HARBOR  YESTERDAY 

Settlers  were  originally  drawn  to  Boston  by 
the  large,  sheltered  harbor  that  existed  there, 
the  easily  defended  islands  and  peninsulas,  and 
the  rivers  which  brought  Indian  trade  from  the 
interior.   Its  islands  provided  pasture  and  its 
waters  fish. 

As  Boston  grew,  parts  of  the  Harbor,  espe- 
cially the  tidal  flats  in  the  northern  portions, 
were  filled  with  rock  obtained  by  leveling  Bos- 
ton's hills.   Several  of  the  islands  were  linked 
to  the  mainland  by  land  fill  or  Vridges.   From 
the  War  of  1812  to  present,  many  of  the  islands 
have  served  as  sites  for  military  forts  and 
prisons.  .  Few  of  the  islands  survive  today  free 
of  structures  or  ruins. 

BOSTON  HARBOR  TODAY 
Fill  has  been  so  extensive  that  the  Inner 
Harbor  is  today  little  more  than  a  corridor  to 
Boston's  wharves,  an  open  sewer  through  which 
the  polluted  waters  of  the  Charles  and  Mystic 
■Rivers  and  much  of  the  City's  wastes  can  reach 
the  sea. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  metro- 
politan Boston  has  failed  to  make  imaginative 
use  of  its  unique  resource.   A  Civil  War  vintage 
prison  denies  the  public  any  access  to  Deer  Is- 
land.  A  city  hospital  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  infirm  on  Long  Island  accomplishes  the  same. 
For  years  Spectacle  Island  was  a  city  dump,  and 
today  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


CB.»R;A.)  moors  barges  of  burning  refuse  from  ur- 
ban, renewal  off  the-  Brewsters,  the  Harbor's  most 
scenic  islands.   Logan  Airport  dominates  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Harbor. 

Elsewhere,  highways  Tjuilt  atop  the  water- 
line  and  houses  built  to  the  shoreline  obstruct 
access.   Oil  tank  farms,  shopping  center  parking 
lots,  warehouses,  and  other  commercial  uses  are 
taking  over  more  of  the  shorelines  and  marshes 
with  a  blatant  disregard  for  the  uniqueness  of 
their  locations. 

Pollution  is,  of  course,  a  major  problem. 
Logan  Airport  fouls  the  air  and  creates  noise. 
These  add  to  the  problems  caused  by  the  vast 
quantities  of  raw  and  treated  sewage,  and  some 
industrial  waste,  which  are  discharged  into  the 
Harbor  to  be  carried  away  by  the  tides.   Sewage 
and  oil  spills  cause  the  closing  of  several  pub- 
lic beaches  each  summer. 

Many  of  the  Harbor's  rich  clam  beds  are 
closed  to  the  public.   Some  are  open  only  to 
commercial  rakers  who  must  clean  and  treat  their 
take  before  marketing.   Clamming  is  potentially 
a  significant  industry  as  well  as  a  substantial 
recreational  resource. 

Boston  Harbor  is  much  more,  however,  than 
fill,  airport  noise,  and  water  pollution.   It  is 
big — 47  square  miles  of  water,  180  miles  of  tid- 
al shoreline,  30  islands  with  a  total  area  of 
about  1400  acres.   While  the  Inner  Harbor  is 
congested  and  dirty,  the  Outer  Harbor  has  a  lot 
of  open  water.   There  are  islands  with  trees  and 
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open  meadows,  some  with  rocky  shores,  many  with 
mysterious  ruins  and  old  fortifications, 
■j^  World's  End,  a  landscaped  peninsula  in  Hingham 
^P  is  a  gem.   Those  marshes  that  remain  are  a  vital 
link  in  the  ecological  chain  that  supports  ma- 
rine life  far  from  the  limits  of  Boston  Harbor's 
waters.   They  have  a  monetary  value  that  plan- 
ners frequently  forget. 

Despite  very  poor  access,  the  Harbor's  pub- 
lic beaches  are  used  by  about  1.5  million  bath- 
ers during  a  summer  season.   There  are  28  boat 
launching  facilities  and  35  yacht  clubs  with 
more  than  3000  member  families. 

BOSTON  HARBOR  TOMORROW 
The  Harbor  is  large  enough  to  accomodate  a 
variety  of  uses,  but  conservation  and  recreation 
must  compete  with  a  number  of  incompatible  al- 
ternatives.  An  example  is  the  ever-recurring 
suggestion  that  Boston's  second  airport  be  an- 
chored on  the  Brewsters,  the  remote  and  conse- 
quently unspoiled  group  of  islands  that  graces 
the  Harbor's  mouth. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  focused  on 
Dorchester  Bay  as  the  proposed  site  for  a  hous- 
ing project-world's  fair  in  1976.   The  Expo  Bos- 
ton '76  Corp.,  a  private  firm,  has  sought  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  public  funds,  half  federal, 
to  create  land  at  $200,000  to  $1,000,000  per 
acre  and  a  framework  on  which  the  Exposition  and 
housing  for  50,000  would  be  built.   Such  devel- 
opment presumes  that  the  critical  transportation 
^  problems  that  exist  adjacent  to  the  site  will  be 
^  solved  by  1976  and  presupposes  completion  of  a 
controversial  Inner  Belt  highway.   Severe  noise 
problems  at  the  site  (a  plane  immediately  over- 
head every  two  minutes  through  the  day  by  1975) 
and  a  dearth  of  information  on  bed  rock  (-150  to 
-200  feet)  and  on  tidal  currents  have  done  very 
little  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
engineers  promote  their  plans. 

Although  the  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
made  no  decision  yet.  Expo  '76  failed  to  sell 
its  pie  in  the  sky;  it  looks  dead.   The  plan, 
however,  has  recently  been  reincarnated  by  the 
B.R.A.,  a  public  agency  which  spent  considerable 
money  in  support  of  Boston  Expo.   As  long  as 
this  threat  remains  alive,  the  City  of  Boston 
seems  likely  to  oppose  any  rational  Harbor-wide 
solution. 

Meanwhile,  despite  "model"  wetlands  legis- 
lation, marshes  are  being  filled.   Many  islands 
are  privately  owned  and  ripe  for  undesirable 
development.   Bit  by  bit,  haphazard  development 
is  preempting  a  resource  which  is  uniquely  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  metropolitan  Boston's  critical 
need  for  water-based  recreation  and  open  space. 


and  numerous  agencies  of  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments  control  various  parts  of  the 
Harbor. 

Islands,  marshes,  and  shore  areas  must  be 
acquired  to  be  protected.  Because  Federal  ac- 
tion would  be  slow,  State  action  is  necessary. 

A  good  start  toward  a  detailed  plan  has 
been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 

r  xne  Marbor  i6nds  itseit  beautifully 
recreational  and  open  space  development — beach- 
es, boating,  fishing,  clamming,  hiking,  cycling, 
and  camping.   Deer  and  Long  Islands,  now  linked 
to  shore  by  roads,  could  be  developed  for  the 
non-boating  public.   Peddocks  and  Thompson  are 
still  beautiful  and  should  be  linked  to  shore, 
and  to  other  islands,  only  by  excursion  boat. 
Georges  has  a  historical  fort,  and  Little  Brew- 
ster has  Boston  Light — each  island  a  personality 
of  its  own.   Given  the  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  recreation  and  open  space  and  the  existence 
of  alternative  sites  for  housing,  airports,  and 
industrial  development,  plans  which  treat  the 
Harbor  with  respect  should  fare  w^l-  under  care- 
ful economic  evaluation  of  the  alternatives. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE? 

To  date  there  has  been  no  coordinated  move- 
ment to  save  Boston  Harbor.   The  Eastern  New 
England  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club  entered  the 
fight  in  September,  has  informed  itself,  and  has 
carried  its  point  of  view  to  a  number  of  offi- 
cials and  planners.   We  have  just  begun. 

No  existing  agency  offers  a  clear  choice  to 
fill  the  role  of  regulator  of  Boston  Harbor,  and 
the  political  situation  is  complicated  by  a 
pending  reorganization  of  State  government.   A 
bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Moakley,  to  acquire 
the  islands  and  place  them  in  trust  under  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  almost  passed 
last  year  and  will  be  reintroduced.   A  second 
bill  will  deal  with  shore  areas.   Until  it  is 
known  what  other  bills  are  filed,  definite  rec- 
ommendations cannot  be  made. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  filed  a  study  bill  (S. 
2840)  to  look  into  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  a  Boston  Harbor  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Although  the  Boston  Harbor  issue  is  inti- 
mately tied  up  with  all  the  urban-related  pro- 
blems— transportation,  housing,  pollution,  and 
recreation — it  deserves  the  active  support  of 
conservationists  all  over  Massachusetts.   Let 
your  legislators  know  that  you  support  State 
efforts  to  insure  that  Boston  Harbor  is  develop- 
ed to  meet  the  need  of  the  people  for  recrea- 
tion and  open  spaces. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE? 

Unless  public  awareness  and  use  of  the  Har- 
bor and  islands  is  increased,  the  chance  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  exploitation  is  nil. 

A  public  authority  with  the  power  to  plan 
and  control  development  must  be  established. 
Presently  four  counties,  sixteen  municipalities. 


This  Fact  Sheet  has  been  prepared  by  a  task 
force  chaired  by  Paul  Swatek  of  the  Eastern  New 
England  Group.   Inquiries  should  be  adressed  to 
Box  32,  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts  02144. 
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liRTH  OF  A  HARBOR 

Eons  ago  the  crust  of  the  earth  shifted, 
iarthquakes  v.'ere  set  off,  volcanoes 
jrupted  and  titanic  floods  were  un- 
eashed.  As  the  earlh  shook  and  rocked, 
a  block  of  its  crust  broke  off  and  sank, 
forming  a  lowland  plain  —  the  Boston 
Basin.  Millions  of  years  passed  and  then 
the  glaciers  moved  down  from  the  north, 
grinding  down  ridges  and  leaving  smooth, 
narrow  hills  of  glacial  till  called  drumlins. 
As  the  glaciers  melted  the  sea  rose  in  the 
basin  and  surrounded  many  of  the  drum- 
lins. These  drumlins  became  the  islands 
of  Boston  Harbor. 
^^    Legend. says  that  the  first  white  man 
Vk  set  eyes  on  what  is  now  Boston  Harbor 
■   'as  the  Norseman  Leif  Ericson  in  1003 
D.  Perhaps  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
■"English  explorers  sailing  dov/n  the  North 
American  coast  in  the  15th  century,  were 
the  first  to  spot  it.  Historical  records  sug- 
gest, though,  that  it  was  either  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  an  English  voyager  to  this 
part  of    North   America    in    1602,   or  a 
Frenchman    named    DeMonts    in    1603, 
who  first  discovered  the  harbor. 

In  any  event  the  first  v/hite  man  to 
settle  in  the  area  v/as  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Blaxton.  an  Anglican  clergyman  who 
in  1525  took  up  residence  on  what  is  now 
Beacon  Hill.  This  one-man  settlement  be- 
came a  community  vjhen  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Company,  a  group  of  Puritans 
headed  by  John  Winthrop,  landed  on 
"Blaxton's  Peninsula"  in  1630.  Shortly 
afterward  they  renamed  the  settlement 
"Boston." 

From -that  time  on  Boston  Harbor 
flourished  as  a  great  port.  By  1660  vir- 
tually all  imports  from  the  mother  coun- 
try to  New  England  passed  through 
Boston  Harbor.  By  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  Boston  had  become  a  top- 
ranking  international  port  and  Donald 
McKay's    clipper    ships,    built    in    East 

»/!oston  shipyards,  plied  the  seas  from 
;;anton  to  Cairo.  While  the  harbor  has 
eteriorated  in  the  20th  century,  con- 
^-fainerization,  a  new  method  of  handling 
greater  amounts  of  cargo  in  smaller 
spaces,  may  restore  Boston  Harbor  to 
commercial  prominence. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  '  '     •       '  '  '        .        ' 

Boston  Light,  situated  on  Little  Brewster  Island  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor,  has 
been  a  steering  point  lor  mariners  for  more  than  250  years.  Gun  at  base  of  lighthouse  was 
fired  in  foggy  weather  to  warn  ships  of  breakers.  Lighthouse  keeper  would  also  ring  fog 
bell  in  thick  weather.  Engraving  appeared  in  Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Comojnion, 
March  20,  1852.  Below:    Harbor  skyline  today. 
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jsy  Inner  Harbor:  fishing  boaf«;.  pleasure 
aft  and  working   cranes  intermingle 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  history  of  Bos- 
n-Harbor  is  that  of  the  islands.  In  the 
'th  century  the  islands'  primary  use  was 
ragriculture.  On  most  of  the  islands  the 
iginal  forest  cover  was  cleared  for  fire- 
5od,  grazing  and  crop  growing.  In  the 
3th  century  the  islands  also  became  a 
)pular  resort  area.  Excursionists  from 
e  mainland  flocked  to  the  inns  and 
jesthouses  to  imbibe  the  salty  air  and 
dulge  in  the  illicit  pleasures  of  gam- 
ing and  boxing  matches.  When  a  wave 
social  reform  washed  over  the  19th 
;ntury,  the  islands  furnished  a  conve- 
ent  place  to  establish  hospitals,  refor- 
ijl^ries,  poorhouses  and  prisons.  In 
J|^§one  of  the  most  notorious  Union 
"is  -for  Confederate  soldiers  during 
^ivil  War  was  established  at  Fort 
'arren  on  George's  Island.  Still  stand- 
ig,  though  in  crumbling  condition,  the 
vebastioned  granite  fort  has  been  des- 
nated  a  National  Historic  Site  by  the 
'^-  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Although  the  isl;inds  had  provided  a 
coastal  defense  ever  since  Colonial  times, 
in  the  20th  century  many  military  posts 
and  installations  were  erected  and  their 
predominant  use  'became  defense.  VAth 
outbreak  of  Vi/oild  War  I.  and  then  World 
War  II,,  the  strategic  signific;inco  of  the 
harbor  greatly  increased.  In  World  War 
II  nine  islands  in  the  harbor  were  fortified 
and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  heav- 
ily mined  and  fenced  off  by  an  under- 
water torpedo  net.  Radar-controlled, 
coastal  batteries,  which  could  hit  an 
enemy  ship  30  miles  away,  were  set  up 
and  antiaircraft  batteries,  along  with 
those  -at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  and  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  could  blanket  the  skies  above 
the  entire  Massachusetts  coast. 

After  the  war,  the  period  of  neglect 
began.  Guns  were  dismantled,  fortifica- 
tions abandoned  and  the' remaining  in- 
stallations became  overgrown  with  thick 
brush  and  weeds.  Docks  and  piers  de- 
cayed and  deteriorated,  their  rotting 
wood  adding  to  the  harbor's  flotsam. 
Once  the  site  of  some  of  the  country's 
most  progressive  hospitals  and  prisons, 
the  islands  became  graveyards  for  these 
ghostly  institutions  and  desolate  reposi- 
tories for  society's  unwanted  —  human 
beings  as  well  as  human  wastes.  Aban- 
doned and  neglected,  indeed  almost  for- 
gotten except  for  an  occasional  flurry  of 
interest  in  their  renewal,  the  islands  lie 
dormant,  waiting  to  be  utilized  again. 


COMMISSIONER'S  CORNER: 


CREATING  A  HARBOR  ISLANDS 
PARK 

Boston  Harbor  Islands  are  one  of  the 
Commonwealth's  most  valuable  yet  mis- 
used and  neglected  natural  resources.  If 
we  continue  to  ignore  these  islands,  or 
worse  still  commercially  develop  them, 
their  fragile  ecology  could  be  irreparably 
damaged,  this  great  natural  resource 
destroyed. 

But  now  a  design  for  the  Boston 
Harbor  Islands  has  tseen  developed.  If 
implemented  it  would  protect  the  islands 
and  reclaim  them  for  large-scale  public 
use  and  enjoyment.  The  plan  was  pre- 
pared for  our  Department  by  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Council  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Harbor  Islands  Advisory 
Committee  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  communities  bordering 
the  harbor,  state  agencies,  and  citizens' 
groups.  A  bold  and  imaginative  concept, 
the  proposal's  fulfillment  would  create  a 
vast  ocean-based  urban  park  unique  in 
this  country. 

Interest  in  a  water  park  plan  for  the 
Boston  Harbor  Islands  dates  back  to 
1966.  Following  an  earlier  MAPC  report, 
a  great  many  state  and  private  conserva- 
tion groups,  as  well  as  individual  state 
legislators  and   concerned   citizens,   be- 


gan to  generate  support  for  a  publicly 
owned  Harbor  Parks  system.  A  s|)ocial 
commission  was  established  wtiich  be- 
came known  in  1969  as  the  Boston 
Harbor  Islands  Commission.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  commission's  report, 
legislation  was  drawn  up,  passed  by  Itio 
legislature  and  signed  into  law  by  Gov- 
ernor Francis  W.  Sargent  as  Chapter  742 
of  the  Acts  of  1970.  This  act  provides  for 
"the  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  Boston 
Harbor  by  the  Depaitment  of  Natural 
Resources  for  the  purposes  of  recreation 
and  conservation." 

Truly  historic  legislation,  Chapter  742 
authorizes  DNR  to  acquire  the  privately- 
held  islands  in  the  harbor,  prepare  plans 
for  the  recreation  and  conservation  use 
of  all  islands,  and  direct  and  coordinate 
the  development  on  other  islands  owned 
by  public  agencies,  cities  or  towns.  The 
bill  authorizes  a  $3.5  million  bond  issue 
to  finance  planning  and  acquisition  of  the 
islands. 

A  legal  mandate,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  turn  the  dream  of  a  Boston 
Harbor  Park  into  reality.  Our  Department 
can  provide  the  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  planning,  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment, but  if  the  plan  is  to. succeed, 
there  must  be  a  profound  commitment 
and  lasting  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

At  present  no  less  than  13  state  and 
federal  agencies  command  some  respon- 
sibility  and  control  over  the  harbor.  MDC 
and  the  City  of  Boston  own  several  high- 
potential  recreational  islands  and  every 
community  bordering  the  harbor  has  its 
own  agencies  and  authority.  All  the  dis- 
parate activities  of  the  various  levels  of 
government  and  separate  agencies  must 
be  directed  and  coordinated. 

Adding  to  this  government  melange  is 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  shoreline  is 
owned  and  operated  by  private  interests. 
If  the  harbor  is  to  be  available  for  every- 
one to  enjoy,  there  will  have  to  be  more 
boat  ramps  and  public  access  to  the 
sea,  more  open  space  to  provide  harbor 
views,  improved  beaches  and  dock  facil- 
ities, and  boat  and  fishing  rental  conces- 
sions —  all  of  which  will  require  a  con- 
siderable input  from  private  interests 
and,  most  importantly,  a  massive  co- 
operative effort  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Obviously,  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands 
Plan  will  not  be  implemented  overnight. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possit>le  that 
within  five  years  public  excursions  to  the 
islands  will  be  a  common  recreational 
experience.  And  who  knows,  within  a 
decade  we  may  be  taking  underwater 
tours,  exploring  the  mysterious  depths 
beneath  Boston  Harbor. 

Arthur  W.  Brovvnell,  Commissioner 
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THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  ISLANDS 
PLAN 


partment  of  Natural  Resources  to  ac- 
quire all  privately  owned  islands  in  the 
harbor  (about  half  the  islands  are  pri- 
vately ov/ned).  In  conjunction  v/ith  sev- 
eral agencies  and  communities,  particu- 
larly the  MDC  and  the  City  of  Boston  who 
own  many  key  recreational  islands,  de- 
velopment will  proceed  cautiously  to  in- 
sure that  plants,  wildlife  and  other  natu- 
ral features  of  the  islands  will  not  be 
destroyed. 

Phase  II,  development  of  the  islands, 
will  range  from  intensive  utilization  for 
recreation  to  passive  use  for  conserva- 
tion. The  degree  to  v/hich  an  island  Is 
devoted  to  active  or  passive  recreation 


will  depend  on  its  natural  characteristics 
and  its  accessibility  to  public  ferry  trans- 
portation. Long  Island,  for  example, 
which  is  accessible  from  the  mainland 
by  car  as  well  as  by  ferryboat  and  which 
can  support  large  numbers  of  people, 
will  be  intensively  developed.  In  addition 
to  the  construction  of  conventional  play- 
ground facilities,  provisions  will  be  made 
for  camping,  swimming,  boating  and  hik- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  Brewsters,  a 
group  of  small  rocky  islands  at  the  en- 
trance to  Boston  Harbor,  will  be  main- 
tained primarily  as  a  conservation  area. 
To  preserve  the  delicate  ecosystem  of 
these  islands,  man's  activities  there  will 
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be  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
templation of  tfie  eternal  sea. 

Nearly  every  Island  will  undergo  some 
form  of  conservation  development.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  many  trees  v/ere  knocked 
down  and  areas  cleared  for  fortifications. 
These  areas  have  remiiined  either  barren 
or  covered  with  thick  Impenetrable  brush 
and  noxious  weeds.  Selective  clearing  of 
undesirable  underbrush,  such  as  sumac 
and  poison  ivy,  will  be  undertaken.  Ex- 
tensive tree  planting  and  landscaping  will 
be  carried  out  to  prevent  further  erosion 
of  banks,  provide  shelter  from  wind,  rain 
and  the  hot  sun,  and  furnish  food  base 
for  birds  and  wildlife.  At  Spectacle  Island, 
where  part  of  the  island  has  become  a 
lOOfoot-high  garbage  dump  that  still 
smolders  from  underground  fires,  land- 
scaping will  help  elimmate  both  a  health 
hazard  and  an  eyesore. 

Conservation  development,  in  turn, 
will  provide  the  base  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. Plantings  and  landscaping, 
particularly  with  evergreens,  will  provide 
an  attractive  setting  for  campsites  and 
picnic  areas.  Plant  and  vegetation  altera- 
tions will  also  improve  the  natural  en- 
vironment for  footpaths  and  bike  trails 
that  will  rim  some  of  the  Islands,  enabling 
one  to  viev/  the  Boston  skyline  and  bus- 
tling harbor  traffic.  In  addition  conserva- 
tion development  will  provide  the  starting 
point  for  the  restoration  of  beaches, 
docks,  marinas  and  piers,  making  possi- 
ble swimming,  boating  and  fishing. 

Part  of  the  plan  for  recreation  devel- 
opment calls  for  the  rich  historical  and 
military  heritage  of  the  islands  to  be  re- 
stored and  integrated  with  the  natural 
surroundings.  Even  now  Fort  Warren  on 
George's  Island  —  a  national  historic 
landmark  which  has  been  only  part-ially 
restored  —  attracts  some  70,000  visitors 
each  year.  Restoration  of  other  historic 
and  military  installations,  such  as  Fort 
Independence  on  Castle  Island  and  Fort 
Standish  on  Lovell's  Island,  will  offer  on- 
site  educational  experiences  along  with 
the  more  conventional  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  fascinating 
conservational  ■  recreational  possibilities 
visualized:  a  saltmarsh  sanctuary  and  a 
model  farm  (representing  farming  activi- 
ties down  through  the  centuries)  on 
Thompson's  Island;  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment area  and  an  inn  (with  lodging  and 
dining  accommodations)  designed  in  a 
19th  century  style  on  Peddock's  Island; 
an  underwater  park  for  scuba  diving  off 
the  Brewsters;  and  several  environmental 
Interpretative  centers  located  on  various 
islands  throughout  the  major  subsystems 
of  Boston  Harbor  in  Dorchester,  Quincy 
and  Hingham  bays. 

The  crux  of  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands 
Plan  is  inexpensive,  public,  waterborne 
transportation.  Without  low-cost  public 
transportation,  access  to  the  islands  will 
remain  limited  to  the  relatively  few  afflu- 
ent boatowners.  To  open  up  the  islands 
for  everyone,  a  ferry  route  service,  de- 


Sea  and  solitude:  one  of  the  rocky  Brewsters 

signed  around  the  present  Boston-to- 
Nantasket  "spine,'.'  is  proposed. 

One  end  of  the  spine  would  be  Nan- 
tasket,  which  already  draws  thousands 
of  excursionists  in  the  summer.  The  other 
end  would  be  anchored  In  the  vicinity  of 
Long  Wharf  on  the  Boston  waterfront, 
which  is  a  focal  point  for  both  highway 
and  public  transit  systems.  In  between 
the  two  points  ferries  would  stop  at  Long, 
George's  and  Peddock's  Islands;  alter- 
nate routes  would  include  stopovers  at 
Thompson's  or  Deer  Islands.  Smaller 
vessels  will  travel  to  nearby  Gallop's  and 
Lovell's  Islands  or  to  the  more  distant 
Brewsters. 

Time  schedule:  the  Harbor  Islands 
Park  system  should  be  in  operation 
within  five  years,  with  final  work  done  by 
1990.  The  total  cost  of  the  Park  Is  an 
estimated  $27  million. 

STATUS  REPORT:  BOSTON 
HARBOR'S  WATER 

One  key  to  the  success  of  the  Boston 
Harbor  Plan  is  reduction  of  harbor  pollu- 
tion. If  the  recreation  potential  of  the  . 
islands  is  to  be  fulfilled,  harbor  water 
quality  must  be  good  enough  to  allow 
water-based  activities  such  as  swimming, 
boating,  fishing  and  clam  digging  and  to 
provide  a  setting  for  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment. Over  the  years  portions  of  the 
harbor,  especially  the  Inner  Harbor,  have 
become  polluted.  But  in  recent  years, 
through  the  efforts  of  such  agencies  as 
MDC,  DNR's  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control,  and  the  City  of  Boston,  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  har- 


bor's waters  have- taken  place.  Below  is 
a  summary  of  current  pollution  condi- 
tions in  the  harbor  and  prospects  for 
further  water  quality  improvement.- 
DEBRIS  —  The  m'ost  visual  form  of  pollu- 
tion, a  hazard  to  navigation  as  well  as  an 
eyesore.  Flotsam  and  jetsam  floating  in 
the  harbor  come  from  rotting  piers  and 
wharfs,  aging  buildings  along  the  Boston 
waterfront,  and  sunken  hulks,  some  as 
old  as  300  years.  Refuse  is  also  dropped 
Into  the  harbor  by  ships  and  shoreline 
■  residents.  Just  about  anything  thrown 
into  the  Charles,  Mystic  or  Neponset 
rivers  ends  up  in  the  harbor.  Several  pro- 
grams are  now  under  way  to  control 
visual  pollution.  Among  these  are  MDC 
island  cleanups,  DPW's  program  for  re- 
moving dilapidated  piers,  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  involvement 
with  identifying  rotten  hulks,  pinpointing 
waterfront  structures  in  need  of  demoli- 
tion or  repair,  and  keeping  the  harbor 
free  of  large  debris  that  could  endanger 
navigation. 

OIL  —  Can  be  as  harmful  to  the  ecology 
of  the  harbor  as  sewage.  Floating-  oil 
clings  to  waterfowl,  fish  and  other  marine 
life.  It  also  settles  to  the  bottom,  posing 
a  lasting  pollutant  problem.  Oil  enters 
the  harbor  from  tank  farms  along  the 
Chelsea,  Mystic  and  Weymouth  Fore 
rivers.  It  comes  too  from  accidental 
spills,  washing-out  residues  from  oil  tank- 
ers, and  wastes  from  countless  gas  sta- 
tions that  connect  into  municipal  sewer 
systems.  Oil  pollution,  however,  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Under  recent  state  oil 
pollution  laws  the  Division  of  Water  Pol- 
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jtion  Control  can  better  rcgulnte  the 
andling  of  oil  at  terminals  and  can  un- 

ke  rapid  cleanup  of  oil  spills.  Wfiile 
[..""dilution  can  not  be  totally  eliminated, 

cr  improvement  should  come  about 
JiTrtJugh  increased  surveillance  of  poten- 
ial  pollution  sources  and  strict  enforce- 
nent  of  sewer  use  regulations. 

SEWAGE  —  By  far  the  greatest  source  of 
Dollution  in  Boston  Harbor.  Significant 
progress  has  been  made  since  1958 
when  fvlDC  put  into  operation  its  sewage 


treatment  plant  at  Deer  Island.  Previ- 
ously much  of  the  sewage  from  4b  com- 
munities, with  a  population  of  more  than 
1.5  million,  had  been  dumped,  mostly 
untreated,  into  the  .harbor..  It  is  now 
pumped  through  underground  tunnels, 
screened,  and  heavily  chlorinated  at  Deer 
and  Nut  islands;  tnen  the  treated  waste- 
water is  released  into  the  sea.' 

Sewage  pollution,  however,  is  still  far 
from  being  under  control.  Many  commu- 
nities have  antiquated  combined  storm 
and    sanitary    sewer    systems    which    in 


rainy  periods  carry  raw  sewage,  alonf^ 
v.'ith  stormwater  runoffs,  into  the  harbor. 
There  are  some  120  of  these  overflows 
into  the  harbor,  including  those  from  the 
Charles.  fVlystic  and  Neponset  rivers,  all 
of  which  empty  into  ttio  harbor. 

Several  plans  are  under  way  that  could 
help  solve  the  sewage  problem;  Cam- 
bridge has  a  project  to  separate  its  com- 
bined storm  and  sewer  systems;  in 
Chelsea  and  Somerville,  tidegates  that 
prevent  saltv/ater  intrusions  into  the 
sewer  system  will   be   repaired;    Boston 


HARBOR    ISLAND   HIGHLIGHTS 


Athumbnail  sketch  of  major  islands  and  plans  for  recreational  development. 


ISLAND 


DESCRIPTION 


RECREATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN 


Deer  Island 


Once  forested,  island  is  now  mostly  covered  witfi 
grass  and  weeds.  Dominant  ptiysical  feature  is 
XOO-foot-high  tiill.  Major  man-made  structures 
include  abandoned  Fort  Dawes,  Suffolk  County 
House  of  Correction  and  MDC  sewage  treatment 
plant. 


Three-mile  bicycle  trail,  children's 
recreation  area,  informal  park  for 
viewing  passing  ships  and  Boston 
skyline,  picnic  areas,  beach,  environ- 
mental interpretative  center,  ferry 
landing,  small  boat  dock  and  offshore 
moorage  area. 


Long  Island 

m 


The  largest  in  the  harbor  (213  acres).  Long 
Island  is  connected  to  Moon  Island  and  the  main- 
land by  causeway.  Physical  features  include  nar- 
row eroded  hill  in  southwestern  end,  rocky  narrow 
beaches,  low  wetlands  and  clamflats  on  the 
westerly  shore.  Man-made  structures  are  aban- 
doned Fort  Strong,  cemetery  and  Long  Island 
Chronic  Disease  Hospital,  a  complex  of  20 
buildings. 


Visitor  center-ferry  landing,  grass 
playgrounds,  restored  Fort  Strong, 
swimming  beach,  picnic  and'  outdoor 
eating  areas,  wetland  interpretative 
center,  trail  system  and  bike  path, 
boat  dock  and  fishing  pier,  group 
camping  sites. 


Thompson's  Island 


Part  of  island  is  salt  marsh  teeming  with  wildlife. 
Open  fields,  stands  of  hard  and  softwoods,  old 
apple  orchard  make  island  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive In  harbor.  Thompson  Academy  located  here. 


Model  farm  similar  to  Audubon's 
Drumlin  Farm,  saltmarsh  wildlife 
sanctuary,    swimming    beach. 


George's  Island 


Twfenty-elght  acre  island  occupied  mainly  by  five- 
bastioned  granite  Fort  Warren  —  a  national  his- 
toric landmark.  .  .     ■ 


Major  stop  on  Boston-Nantasket  ferry 
line,  small  swimming  beach,  family 
picnic  facilities,  restored  Ft.  Warren 
and  military  museum  offering  inter- 
action   of    history    and    environment. 


Gallop's  Island 


Covered  with  sumac  and  wild  roses,  a  few  trees 
and  open  grassy  areas.  Island  consists  of  one 
large  hill  overlooking  the  entire  harbor  and  ex- 
tending  down   to    long   sandbar   at   eastern    end. 


■Swimming  beach,  playground  and 
picnic  areas,  clambake  sites,  refresh- 
ment pavilion  and  outdoor  dining 
area,  dock  and  ferryboat  landing. 


Lovell's  Island 


Most  of  island  covered  with  sumac  and  dense 
brush.  One  of  best  sandy  beaches  in  harbor 
located  here. 


Swimming     beaches,     campgrounds, 
playfields,  restoration  of  fortifications. 


Peddock's  'Island 


Island  is  divided  into  five  hills  connected  by  long, 
low  sandbars.  Beaches  located  on  both  sides. 
An  extensive  complex  of  old  brick  structures, 
formerly  Fort  Andrews,  remains. 


Three-mile  bike  loop,  group  camping, 
playfields,  saltmarsh  interpretative 
center,  wildlife  management  area, 
Harbor  Island  Inn,  restoration  and 
conversion  of  Ft.  Andrews  buildings 
into  environmental  education  center. 


Brewster  Islands 


I 


With  exception  of  Great  Brewster,  these  small 
islands  are  jagged  outcrops  of  solid  bedrock 
reminiscent  of  Maine  coast.  Boston  Light,  na- 
tional historic  landmark,  located  on  Little  Brew- 
ster; Graves  Light,  on  Graves  Island. 


Creation  of  Boston  Harbor  Outer 
Sanctuary  to  assure  preservation  and 
natural  management  of  valuable  re- 
source, primitive  campsites,  self- 
guided  nature  trails,  small  boat  docks, 
underwater  park  for  scuba  divers  to 
explore  old  shipv/recks  and  marine 
environment. 
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SPECIAL   ISSUE 


nfends   major   renovation   of   its   sewer 
;ystem;  and  along  inflowing  rivers  and 

« arbor  shoreline  MDC  has  proposed 
stem  of  chlorinationdetention  fa- 
■es  that  will  hold  chlorinate-polluted 
r  before  releasmg  it  back  into  the 
itream  or  harbor.  Plans  are  also  under 
:onsideration  for  advanced  sewage  treat- 
nent  at  Deer  and  Nut  islands. 

From  a  recreational  standpoint,  the 
i/ater  quality  along  the  beaches  is  gener- 
illy  suitable  for  bathing  and  other  water- 
;ontact  sports.  It  is  true  that  the  Inner 
Harbor  is  polluted  and  improvement  calls 
or  the  level  of  water  quality  to  be  suitable 
or  boating  only.  But  in  the  rest  of  the 
larbor  —  the  Outer  Harbor,  Dorchester, 
Juincy  and  Hingham  bays  —  the  water 
luality  is  good  and  getting  better. 
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The  following  are  major  environmental  bills  either  passed  into  law  (P)  or 
defeated  (D)  in  the  fVlassachusett^  legislature  this  year, 

CHARLES  RIVER  CLEANUP  ACT  (Ch.  584,  Acts  of  1972)  —  Allocates  $7 
million  to  the  fVlDC  for  cleanup  and  restoration  of  the  Charles  River.  P 
CITIZENS'  RIGHTS-OF-ACTION  BILL  (Ch.  219.  Acts  of  1972)  —  Last  year 
legislatlofi  was  passed  enabling  citizens  to  take  to  court  "persons"  violating 
existing  antipollution  laws.  Current  bill  clarifies  and  extends  word  "person"  to 
include  governmental  agencies  and  municipalities.  P 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  BILL  (Ch.  803,  Acts  of-  1972)  — 
Omnibus  bill  provides  $121  million  bond  Issue  for  acquisition  and  upgrading 
of  open  spaces  and  recreational  areas  and  Improvement  of  rivers  and  streams. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  will  use  lion's  share  of  bond  issue  to 
clean  up  pollution  in  Boston  Harbor,  rehabilitate  Franklin  Park  Zoo  In  Boston 
and  enlarge  and  Improve  recreational  facilities  along  the  Mystic  River.  The 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  been  allocated  $9  million  for  acquisition, 
planning  and  construction  of  recreational  facilities,  of  which  $4  million  will  be 
used  to  purchase  South  Cape  Beach  in  Mashpee,  the  last  warm-water  beach  on 
the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  P 

HEATED  EFFLUENTS  BILL  (Ch.  789.  Acts  of  1972)  —  Establishes  legal 
responsibility  for  fish  kills  due  to  discharge  of  oil,  heated  effluents,  poisonous  or 
other  injurious  substances  into  coastal  waters.  Under  the  law,  penalty  for 
illegal  discharge  could  run  as  high  as  a  $5,000  fine  and  one  year  in  jail.  P 
INLAND  WETLANDS  BILL  (Ch.  782,  Acts  of  1972)  —  Strengthens  present 
1958  Inland  Wetland  Protection  Act  through  procedural  changes.  Appeal  pro 
cedure  from  a  restrictive  order  on  wetland  development  now  requires  a 
judicial  hearing.  Formerly,  procedure  required  only  written  notice  of  objection 
from  landowner.  P 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION  BILLS  (S184,  S1034,  H855) These  bills  in- 
volve proposals  for  a  legislative  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  from  the  Highway  Fund  for  mass  transportation 
purposes.  Restoration  of  mass  transit  would  help  cut  down  dependence  on  the 
automobile,  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  air  pollution.  D 

MASSACHUSETTS  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  (Ch.  781,  Acts  of  1972) 
■ —  This  bill  seeks  to  insure  that  no  major  state  project  significantly  affecting  the 
environment  v^ill  be  undertaken  until  all  environmental  ramifications  and  effects 
of  the  project  are  reviewed.  P 

MINERAL  RESOURCE  BILL  (H5632)  —  Designed  to  conserve  mineral  re- 
sources and  to  prevent  despoiling  the  landscape,  this  bill  seeks  to  establish 
state  guidelines  for  land  mineral  extraction  and  site  rehabilitation,  and,  most 
specifically,   reclamation  of  unsightly  gravel   pits.   D 

NOISE  POLLUTION  BILL  (Ch.  62,  Acts  of  1972)  —  Calls  for  a  sound-level 
limit  not  exceeding  82  decibels  for  all  snowmobiles  manufactured  after  jLily 
1,  1972  and  sold  or  operated  in  the  state.  P 

PHOSPHATE  BILL  (H5728)  —  Calls  for  a  ban  throughout  the  state  on  the 
sale  of  detergents  containing  phosphates.  While  not  a  complete  ban  (some 
phosphates  will  be  permitted),  this  bill  would  affect  a  number  of  detergent 
manufacturers  selling  In  the  state.  D 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  BILL  (81192)  —  Approximately  7  million  tons  of 
refuse  are  being  generated  each  year  In  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  state  is 
running  out  of  places  and  means  of  disposal.  To  meet  the  problem  this  bill, 
filed  by  the  Governor,  calls  for  mandatory  formation  of  solid  waste  districts 
and  financing  of  district  facilities  through  member  communities.  D 
WATER  POLLUTION  BILL  (H5587)  —  Grants  DNR  authority  to  order  com- 
munities to  draw  up  plans  for  construction  or  improvement  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  If  a  community  fails  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  state  may  take 
over  the  job  and  charge  the  town  all  planning  costs.  D 

WETLANDS  CONSOLIDATION  ACT  (Ch.  784,  Acts  of  1972)  —  Combines 
Jones  Act  (coastal  wetlands)  and  Hatch  Act  (inland  wetlands)  under  one  law 
and  grants  local  communities  greater  authority  to  control  development  by 
placing  initial  restrictions  on  their  own  wetlands.  It  also  broadens  scope  of 
present  laws  under  which  wetland  development  can  be  restricted  to  Include 
not  only  protection  of  proper  flood  control  and  water  supply,  but  also  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  and  assurance  of  public  health  and  safety.  P 
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THE  CITY 

By  IAN  MENZIES 

;^sciimg 
the  harbor 
islands 

It  could  be  the  coast  of  Maine, 
the  North  Shore,  even  ghmpses  of 
the  Cape  . . .  scrub  pine  coming  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  rock  outcrop- 
pings,  wild  flowers,  a  salt  marsh, 
clam  flats,  a  grassy  upland,  fine 
shingle  beaches. 

It  is  quiet,  peaceful,  delightful,  a 
touch  of  unspoiled  New  England 
coastline. 

This  is  Long  Island,  not  15  min- 
utes driving  time  from  downtown 
Boston  via  Neponset,  Squantum  and 
Moon  Island. 

From  Long  Island  one  can  look 
back  across  the  water  and  pastoral 
Thompson  Island  to  one  of  the  finest, 
least  photographed  views  of  the  Bos- 
ton skyUne. 

But  no  one  encourages  visitors  to 
go  to  Long  Island,  unless  to  the 
Chronic  Disease  Hospital.  There  is  a 
check  gate,  no-parking  signs  every- 
where and  a  distince  feeling  one  isn't 
one  isn't  wanted. 

It  seems  that  for  the  last  100 
years  Boston  has  done  everything 
possible  to  make  both  the  water- 
front, the  harbor  and  its  more  than 
30  islands  as  publicly  unattractive 
and  inaccessible  as  possible. 

The  waterfront  still  awaits  a 
pleasant  park,  benches,  trees  and  re- 
pair of  the  wharfs  so  that  the  public 
can  enjoy  "a  walk  by  the  sea." 

Raw  sewage  still  seeps  into  Bos- 
ton harbor;  swimming  is  only  margi- 
nally safe  in  some  areas;  clam  flats 
are  polluted;  there  are  few  ferries  to 
the  islands,  few  picnic  areas  except 
those  staked  out  by  boat  owners  and 
many  of  the  islands  are  junk-littered 
and  rat-infested. 

But  that  could  all  pe  changed  and 
the  changes  have  begun  and  in  fact 
could  be  accelerated  following  a 
hearimg  at  Gardner  Auditorium 
today. 

In  1970  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
acquisition  of  the  still  privately  held 
islands  in  Boston  Harbor  by  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


The  Legislature  also  called  for  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  develop  and 
manage  the  islands  for  recreational 
purposes.  A  $3.5  million  bond  issue 
was  authorized  to  do  both. 

The  privately  held  islands  have 
been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
acquired  and  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council  completed  an  ex- 
citing detailed  comprehensive  recre- 
ational plan  for  the  harbor  and  is- 
lands last  fall  under  a  DNR  contract. 
,  Then  along  came  the  Massachu- 
setts Bicentennial  Commission  look- 
ing for  a  major  project  to  celebrate 
the  spirit  of  '76. 

Under  chairman,  Sen.  Chet  At- 
kins, and  executive  director  Richard 
Barringer  it  latched  on  to  the  devel- 
opment and  management  of  the  har- 
bor islands  as  well  as  a  protective 
plan  for  the  20,000  acre  Holyoke 
Range  in  western  Massachusetts,  a 
neat  political  marriage. 

The  commission  filed  Senate  Bill 
S1819,  to  be  heard  today,  which  pro- 
poses that  a  special  non-profit  cor- 
poration be  established  to  develop 
and  manage  the  harbor  islands  ac- 
cording to  the  MAPC  plan. 

The  corporation,  with  a  $20  mil- 
lion bond  authorization'  for  the  is- 
lands, $5  million  for  the  Holyoke 
Range,  would  operate  for  three 
years,  until  Dec.  31,  1977,  when  all 
Ccire  cind  control  would  revert  to  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

A  short-lived  corporation  was 
deemed  advisable  to  avoid  setting  up 
another  authority  in  perpetuity,  but 
needed  in  the  first  instance  to  over- 
come the  start-up  slowness  and  red 
tape  of  bureaucracy. 

Frankly,  a  continuing  form  of  au- 
thority, but  subject  to  veto,  seems 
preferable,  because  enthusiastic 
youthful  field  management,  seldom 
witnessed  in  bureaucratic  depart- 
ments, is  the  key  to  any  such  out- 
door enterprise. 

With  so  many  young  people  ir 
terested  in  ecology  there  would 
tremendous   enthusiasm   to  serve 
the  Harbor  Island  (Peace)  Corps  b 
not  under  the  eventual  dead  hand 
civil  service. 

But  at  least,  and  at  long  last,  t 
right  moves  are  being  made  to  re 
ognize  that  Boston  has  potential 
the  finest,  pubhcly  accessible  wate 
front,  harbor  and  islands  of  any  se 
port  in  the  nation.  , 
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A  new  wave  at  the  waterfront 


Jy  Diane  White 
lobe  Staff 

The  face  of  Boston's  waterfront 
as  changed  dramatically  during  the 
ist  10  years  and  the  faces  of  its  res- 
lents  have  changed  as  well. 

"Someday  the  waterfront  will  be 
le  most  fashionable  and  best  place 
)  live  in  the  city,"  said  Lois  Cugini 
ho,  with  her  architect  husband 
aymond,  has  lived  in  the  waterfont 
pea  for  more  than  a  decade.  The 
uginis  have  seen  the  waterfront 
lange  from  a  mostly  moribund 
)mmercial  center  to  an  increasingly 
tal  residential  neighborhood. 

There's  a  great  sense  of  excite- 
lent  down  here,"  said' Mrs.  Cugini. 
People  tend  to  become  very  enthu- 
astic  about  the  waterfront." 

Some  of  that  excitement  is  in- 
)ired  by  controversy.  The  original 
!&ton     Redevelopment     Authority 


I  for  refurbishing  the  waterfront 


formulated  and  approved  in  the 
irly  1960s  when  relatively  few  peo- 
e  were  living  in  the  area,  Smce 
len  the  waterfront  has  attracted 
any  new  residents,  most  of  whom 
em  to  have  their  own  ideas  about 
)w  the  area  should  be  restored  and 
iveloped. 

"The  original  (renewal)  plan  is 
etty  much  a  product  of  its  time," 
id  Ron  Cornew,  who  lives  on  Long 
harf  and  is  one  of  the  most  active 
embers  of  the  North  End  and  Wa- 
rfront  Residents  Assn.,  a 
oup  which  has  demanded  the  BRA 
ange  it's  plans.  "It  was  put  togeth- 

over  a  decade  ago,  when  the  prior- 
es  for  downtown  were  more  office 
ace,  bigger  roads,  more  parking, 
e  would  like  to  think  the  priorities 
ve  siiifted  to  more  housing,  more 
en  space  and  in  general  more  en- 
•onmentally  sensitive  plans." 


II 


Two  years  ago  the  residents  asso- 
ciation succeeded  in  enjoining  the 
BRA  from  proceeding  with  its  plan. 
Women  Voters,  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiq- 
uities and  several  other  interested 
groups  put  together  an  alterna- 
tive redevelopment  plan,  which  is 
currently  being  studied  by  the  BRA. 
Among  the  most  important  changes 
they  suggested  are  the  depression  of 
the  central  artery,  which  cuts  off  the 
waterfront  from  the  rest  of  the  city, 
the  creation  of  an  eight-acre  water- 
front park,  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  a  number  of  old  buildings 
which  were  scheduled  to  be  razed 
and  the  building  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  housing,  something  that 
is  now  aU  but  non-existent  in  the 
■^aterfront  area. 

The  scarcity  of  low-priced,  or 
even  medium-priced  rentals  in  the 
waterfront  area,  has  forced  many 
long-time  residents  to  move  away. 
Many  of  the  old-timers,  who  lived 
for  years  in  spacious,  modestly- 
priced  loft-type  apartments,  have 
gone,  or  they've  been  compelled  to 
move  into  smaller,  higher-priced 
quarters. 

"When  I  first  moved  down  here 
13  years  ago  the  place  was  mostly 
inhabited  by  people  who  couldn't  af- 
ford to  pay  high  rents,"  said  Susan 
Taylor,  who  lives  on  Commercial 
Wharf.  "There  are  very  few  of  those 
people  left  now.  They're  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  a  different  sort  of 
people,  nice  people,  but  much  more 
affluent.  They're  not  like  the  old- 
timers." 

Robert  Blanchard,  who  runs  the 
Green  Dolphin,  an  antique  and  curio 
shop  on  Long  Wharf,  lived  for  many 
years  near  his  shop,  in  an  apartment 
in  the  Gardner  Building,  the  oldest 
building  still  standing  in  the  water- 
front area.  When  it  was  purchased 
bjr  Chart  House  Enterprises,  a  Cali- 
lornla-based  firm  which  has  con- 
verted it  into  a  restaurant,  Blan- 
chard had  to  move.  Unable  to  find  a 
place  he  could  afford  on  the  water- 
front, he  moved  to  Allston. 

\ 

"The  only  people  who  can  afford 
to    live    here    now    are    the    well- 


heeled,"  Blanchard  said.  "The  old 
commercial,  colorful  waterfront  had 
to  make  way  for  a  glamorous  new 
waterfront.  It's  as  if  they're  replac- 
ing the  real  heart  of  the  waterfront 
with  a  steel  heart.  The  people  it  at- 
tracts now  are  people  who  are  mov- 
ing in  for  the  address,  not  because 
they  have  any  basic  love  of  the  wa- 
terfront." 

The  new  breed  of  waterfront  res- 
ident tends  to  the  sophisticated  and 
prosperous.  Not  all  of  them  may 
have  a  basic  love  of  the  waterfront, 
but  they  are  all  attracted  to  the  area 
for  one  or  several  reasons.  They  find 
it  convenient  to  live  witiiin  walking 
distance  of  the  financial  district,  the 
Government  Center,  the  North  End. 
They  like  the  easygoing  charm  of  the 
neighborhood,  its  slightly  rough,  un- 
finished quality,  its  peculiar  exclu- 
sivity. Many  are  young  single  people 
or  married  couples  with  no  children. 
A  great  many  middle-aged  couples 
with  grown  children  are  finding  wa- 
terfront living  attractive  and  have 
moved  back  to  the  city  from  the  sub- 
urbs. 

Whatever  else  they  are,  they  are 
all  affluent.  Difficult  as  it  may  be, 
philosphically,  to  put  a  price  on  a 
beautiful  view  of  Boston  Harbor,  the 
tang  of  salt  air,  the  sound  of  seagulls 
crying,  the  waterfront  developers 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  bring 
themselves  to  do  it,  and  do  it  with  a 
vengeance.  For  example,  the  least 
expensive  apartment  in  Harbor 
Towers,  the  twin  high  rise  buildings 
that  dominate  the  waterfront  area, 
rents  for  $285  a  month.  A  small  stu- 
dio apartment  in  Commercial  Wharf 
West,  a  handsomely  renovated  old 
warehouse,  costs  $275  a  month.  The 
condominiums  on  Lewis  Wharf  are 
selling  for  between  $40,000  and 
$140,000. 

People  are  willing  to  pay  those 
prices  to  live  on  the  waterfront  be- 
cause they  think  that  it  already  is,  as 
Lois  Cugini  said  it  would  someday 
be,  the  most  fashionable  and  best 
place  to  live  in  the  city. 
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"For  me  it's  like  living  In  a  whole 
new  city,"  said  Ivette  Terins,  who 
moved  two  months  ago  to  Commer- 
cial Wharf  West  after  living  in  the 
Back  Bay  for  eight  years.  "The  Back 
Bay  changed  so  much  during  the 
time  I  was  living  there.  I  really 
think  it's  gone  downhill  a  lot.  But 
the  waterfront  is  getting  better 
every  day.  It's  a  tremendously  excit- 
ing place  to  live." 

Mrs.  Saul  Helpem,  who  lives  in 
Harbor  Towers,  also  used  the  word 
"exciting"  when  she  described  her 
attitude  toward  the  waterfront.  "IV^ 
husband  and  I  rented  our  apartment 
three  years  ago  from  a  floor  plan," 
she  said.  "We  had  no  idea  what  it 
would  be  like.  We  rented  a  dream 
and  it's  been  wonderful.  I  think  that 
when  this  area  is  complete  it  will  be 
the  most  exciting  place  to  live  in  the 
city." 

The  Helperns'  apartment  will  be 
one  of  1 1  homes  featured  on  the  Bos- 
ton League  of  Women  Voters  house 
tour  of  the  Boston  Waterfront,  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  13.  The  tour  wiU  feature 
new  apartments  in  Harbor  Towers  as 
well  as  renovated  apartments  in  his- 
toric old  waterfront  buildings. 

Harbor  Towers,  which  at  first 
rented  slowly,  is  now  more  than  80 
percent  occupied.  Two  new  restau- 
rants have  opened  up  in  the  area 
during  the  past  few  months  and 
three  more  are  scheduled  to  open  on 
Lewis  Wharf.  There  is  a  24-hour 
grocery  store  in  the  Harbor  Towers 
development.  A  dry  cleaning  shop 
and  a  drugstore  will  open  soon. 
Among  other  commercial  establish- 
ments that  will  move  into  Lewis 
Wharf  in  the  next  few  months  are  a 
bank,  a  contemporary  furniture 
store,  a  boutique,  a  florist  shop  and  a 
yacht  brokerage. 

One  way  or  another,  the  Boston 
waterfront  is  about  to  burst  into  full 
bloom.  It  may  not  be  all  waterfronts 
to  all  p^ple,  but  it's  the  only  one 
we've  got. 
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.  i>  iius  uia  reai  tnrust  at  the 
emorglnK  L*wl»  Wharf  condominl- 
um-commerclsl-retail  complex  along 
the  Atlantic  avenue  waterfront  has 
been  in  celling  condominiuni.i,  offt- 
ciala  of  Boston  Waterfront  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  owners,  report  phenom- 
enal Buccess  In  leasing  for  the  retail, 
office  and  restaurant  phase. 

According  to  Jim  Craig,  presi- 
dent, and  hin  energetic  marketing  di- 
rector, Joe  Daley,  76  percent  of  the 
retail  space  set  aside  for  tlie  main 
Granite  Wharf  building  (condomini- 
ums on  upper  floors)  has  now  been 
rented,  and  only  5000-  of  the  30,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  isn't  spoken 
for  in  the  Granite  Building.  Condo- 
miniums fire  about  50  percent  sold. 

"We  are  in  negotiations  with 
other  people  for  ten  percent  addi- 
tional retail  space  and  we  are  still 
looking  for  a  special  wine  shop, 
bookstore,  metal  and  leather  crafts, 
sporting  goods  and  boutique,"  noted 
Ma.  Daley. 

The  historic  Pilot  House  is  now 
being  restored  to  house  a  major  res- 
taurant SMC  Corp.  of  San  Francisco 
will  have  its  flag  ship  restaurant  for 
the  east  here,  noted  Craig.  It  will  be 
a  beef  and  seafood  restaurant. 

"The  architect  has  been  here  four 
or  five  times  already  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  they're  interested  in  doing 
•  fme,  careful  and  meticulous  Job," 
laid  Craig.  A  350-to-400-seat  restau- 
rant is  going  in  here. 

In  fact,  Lewis  Wharf  will  have 
three  restatrrants.  The  old  Rosebud 
Building  along  Atlantic  avenue  will 
house  a  two-story  restaurant.  Occu- 
pants will  be  a  chain  restaurant,  An- 
thony House  a  mid  western  group, 
headed  by  Pat  Burke. 

Craig  said  the  firm  negotiated  for 
a  long  time  with  Cambridge's  L,egal 
Sea  Food  Restaurant  for  the  spot, 
but  negotiations  collapsed.  Anthony 
House  (the  name  for  the  Boston  unit 
will  be  different  to  avoid  confusion 
with  Anthony's  Pier  Four)  will  spe- 
cialize In  Seafood. 

President  of  Anthony  House,  PaJ 
Burke,  lives  at  the  waterfront.  A 
third  restaurant  will  have  Japanese 
specialities.  The  SO-seat  restaurant 
in  the  corner  of  the  Granite  Building 
will  be  run  by  a  Japanese  family 
from  North  Providence.  Craig  said 
originally  the  owners  were  satisfied 
with  two  restaurants  and  didn't 
want  one  in  the  Granite  Building, 
but  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
basement  lounge  here. 

However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Japanese  family  and  their  persis- 
tence convinced  the  owners  that  Tai- 
sel  of  Japan  would  be  a  good  asset  to 
the  emerging,  self-contained  resi- 
dential waterfront  complex. 

Among  the  retail  tenants  are 
Blocmenhuis  Lubberman,  Holland 
florists,  to  be  managed  by  Mia  Lub- 
berman Grisko,  daughter  of  the  Hol- 
land florist. 

Lca.ses  signed  and  pending  for  re- 
tail space  include  Store  24,  a  gro- 
cery-gift store;  Mason  and  Sullivan, 
reproductions  of  early  American  fur- 


niture; Sail  Magazine,  (marine 
store);  a  Greek  gift  «hop  (wliicli  Ms. 
Daley  Is  openmg);  Red  Balloon, 
(hand  made  children's  toys,  boo!  » 
and  clothing);  N.  E.  Yacht  (yacht 
brokers),  and  «  First  National  Bank 
branch.  Craig  layj  ■  "cosmopohtan" 
tenancy  is  beginning  to  take  shape. 


While  on  the  waterfront,  tlie  re- 
cent announcement  that  a  motel  de- 
veloper has  been  designated  b;  the 
Bo.ston  Redevelopment  Authority  for 
Long  Wharf  brings  with  it  some  »p- 
prehensiom  by  historic  preservation- 
ist.'! as  to  how  the  new  structure  will 
be  sited.  A  look  at  a  model  shows  the 
hotel  blocking  off  from  sight  (at 
least  if  one  were  standing  along  At- 
lantic avenue  in  the  front  of  the 
building)  the  handsome  Gardner 
Building,  considered  the  oldest  brick 
waterfront  structure  In  Boston,  dat- 
ing from  between  1740  and  1760. 

The  structure  recently  underwent 
a  major  restoration  and  Chart  House 
Restaurants  renovated  the  interior. 
BRA  design  review  staff  should  be 
watching  this  one  carefully  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  mistake  from  occurring 
and  perhaps  determine  if  the  new 
hotel  can  be  so  positioned  so  that  the 
southerly  portion  doesn't  become  « 
wall  in  front  of  the  Gardner  Build- 
ing. 


Reports  are  that  the  nationally 
known  I.  M.  Pei  and  Partners  archi- 
tectural firm  of  New  York  may  be 
handling  Uie  design  for  a  proposed 
complex  in  downtown,  on  the  old 
Raymond's  site  now  being  demol- 
ished. Jordan  Marsh  Co.  reportedly 
is  negotiating  with  the  BRA  for  a 
major  development  here. 

The  architectural  firm  already 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  design  work 
in  the  Boston  area,  including  Harbor 
Towers  on  the  waterfront,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church  complex,  the 
John  Hancock  Tower  and  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  in  Cambridge. 


General  Services  Administration 
is  considering  another  office  building 
in  Boston,  but  a  site  has  not  yet  been 
picked  out.  The  city  reportedly  is 
showing  the  Federal  agency  several 
sites.  The  GSA  has  a  medium  size 
building  in  mind.  < 


Boston  College  is  seeking  to  erect  • 
a  nine-story,  200-unit  dormitory  on  , 
100-200  St.  Thomas  More  rd.  in 
Brighton.  The  site,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  Commonwealth  av.  on  the 
B  C.  campus,  would  leave  2.6  acres 
of  land  after  subdivision.  A  total  of 
800  students  would  be  accommo- 
dated. 


Robert  W.  Foster,  Fitchburg  real- 
tor,  joined   the   Mass.    Housing    Fi- 
nance  Agency   as   a   board   member 
recently.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  firm    . 
oC  Ralph  S.  Foster  &  Sons,  Inc. 

ANTHONY   J.    YUDIS,, 
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The  Sierra  Club  has  launched  a 
campaign  for  support  of  its  "Streels 
for  People"  concept  calling  for  a 
major  waterfront  park  and  espla- 
nade by  creating  Great  Cove  Square. 

Great  Cove  Square  would  be  an 
eight-acre  public  space  bounded  by 
existing  and  proposed  buildings  on 
Commercial  and  Stale  streets,  by 
Commercial  street,  by  Commercial 
Wharf  and  Long  Wharf  and  by  the 
harbor. 

The  proposal  focuses  on  the  offi- 
cial site  set  aside  by  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  for  a  park  as 
part  of  the  waterfront  renewal  proj- 
ect but  the  Sierra  Club's  proposal 
represents  a  much  more  ambitious 
public  open-space  plan  than  envi- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority. 

In  letters  asking  for  support  of 
the  proposals  sent  out  by  Gerry  Ives, 
Sierra  Club  chairman  for  the  Great- 
er Boston  area,  it  was  noted  that  the 
Restudy  Committee  comprising 
North  "  End  and  waterfront  civic, 
business  and  residential  life,  had 
unanimously  accepted  the  concept  ol 
a  full  eight-acre  open  space  pro- 
gram. 

"Current  estimates  place  the  cost 
of  the  Boston  Greater  Cove  and  Es- 
planade at  $3.5  to  $4  million,"  wrote 

Ives 

••This  does  not  include  acquisition 
as  the  BRA  presently  owns  aU  but 
one  small  corner  parking  lot.  The 
Sierra  Club  looks  to  Bicentennial 
funds,  combined  with  US  Dept.  of 
the  Interior  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation funds,  to  accomplish  the  Bos- 
ton Great  Cove." 

The  BRA  in  its  plans  envisions  a 
continuation  of  the  New  Atlantic 
avenue  roadway  north  of  Stale 
street,  which  would  result  in  a  much 
smaller  park  than  envisioned  by  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  restudy  commit- 
tee. 

The  Sierra  Club  proposal  argues 
that  pedestrian-rapid  transit  move- 
ments should  be  encouraged  as  an 
alternative  to  auto  traffic.  Tlie  pres- 
ent North  and  South  Market  streets 
would  become  a  pedestrian  oriented 
district  as  part  of  the  plan's  -Walk- 
way to  the  Sea"  which  begins  m  the 
Government  Center  in  front  of  new 
City  Hall  plaza. 

"We  need  the  Great  Cove  Square 
to  complete  the  walk  to  the  sea,  the 
vista  to  the  waterfront  terminating 
the  Olmsted  system  of  parks. 

The  space  is  needed  to  serve  the 
major  terminal  of  the  proposed  Har- 
bor Islands  Park,  noted  the  Club. 

•'The  harbor  Esplanade  is  a  linear 

park  proposed  here  to  provide  the 

pedestrian  with  a  way  to  enjoy  the 

Harbor's  edge,"  noted  the  proposal. 

"Part  of  a  system  encircling  the 


Harbor,  It  would  connect  the  Inner 
ends  of  wharves  and  the  public 
spaces  on  these  wharves,  and  would  . 
run  between  Northern  avenue  and 
the  North  End  park.  Located  on  the 
Esplanade  are  important  historic 
sites;  Griffith's  and  Lon<g  wharves. 
We  propose  their  inclusion  in  a 
Freedom  Trail  extension.  Tliis  ex- 
tension would  meet  in  the  Great 
Cove  Square  with  the  Freedom  Trail 
rerouted  between  Faneuil  Hall  and 
the  Revere  House  through  the  Great 
Cove  square." 

The  plan  recommends  some  new 
low-rise  buildings  on  State  street  for 
residential   and   commercial.   It  also 
recommends  construction  of  a  non- 
tidal  inlet  "to  restore  the  1857  pier-  . 
head  line.  At  the  inner  cove  there 
would  be  a  picnic  pavilion,  a  band- 
stand and  facilities  for  winter  skat- 
ing. The  Eastern  Packet  Pier  would 
contain  a  seaport  museum  and  stalls 
for  puppet  shows  and  food  vendors 
and  sailing  vessels  could  dock  along- 
side. ' 
The  plan  eliminates  New  Atlantic 
avenue  and  moves  traffic  back  to  the 
corridor  of  the  Fitzgerald  Express- 
way. ^ 


Donald  Saunders  of  SaundersAs- 
EOcVates,  who  is  spearheading  plans 
for  \s22-million  Holiday  Iny  hotel 
development,  queried  on  tW  prog- 
ress of\he  project,  said  his/group  is 
in  the  firtol  stages  of  negoMations  on 
the  financing.  / 

The  proVam  Included  a  29-story 
structure  of fNBelvider/ street  adja- 
cent to  the  P\denti:rt  Center,  con- 
taining 152  ajVtments,  420  hotel 
rooms;  two  Sactyrheaters,  rooftop 
cocktail  lounge  1/\AW  people  and  a 
450-car  garage/ Th\  Playboy  Club 
reportedly  w]/  be  nWing  into  the 
new  structyte  from  \ts  cramped 
quarters  iiyPark  Square. 

Architect  is  Jung  BraiWn  A.sso- 
ciates.  /ir-rights  construction  over 
an  Ed/ion  Co.  plant  are  incluHed  in 
the /plans  as  well  as  a  conneVing 
bi/Sge  to  the  present  garage-theater 
Implex  already  housing  three  Sack 
heaters. 


Angelo  Berlandl  of  the  Adsonla 
jncil.  Knights  of  Columhris,  which 
is  spfe^heading  a  drive  f(>f  construc- 
tion oiNi^  housing  de/elopment  for 
the  elderl>Sin  the  tMrth  End,  points 
out  why  sucl^hou^ig  is  needed. 

He  notes  m>>«  than  2000  persons, 
65  years  an^oldK.  are  living  in  the 
North  End  and  morfe^than  1000  are 
livina^fi  substandard  buildings. 

i(is  statistics  indicate  more  than 
aOb  persons  are  receiving  old  age  as- 
sistance and  fewer  than  200  persons 
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ASan  Diego  Welcomes 
Visitors  To  Harborside 


By  JOHN  BUNKER 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  -  Un- 
like many  seaports,  where  pub- 
lic access  to  the  waterfront  is 
discouraged  by  fences,  guards, 
and  "no  admittance"  signs,  San 
Diego  welcomes  visitors  to  its 
harborside. 

Latest  "welcome  aboard  for 
waterfront  visitors  is  a  1,200- 
foot-long  pier  where  people  can 
stroll,  relax  in  the  sun,  and 
watch  the  ships  that  come  and 

^  The  San  Diego  Unified  Port 
District  has  converted  old 
Broadway  Pier,  once  the  local 
terminal  for  coastal  and  Inter- 
coaslal  passenger  liners,  into  a 
"people  pier"  where  visitors 
srV»  close  to  ships  and  sailors 
that  they  can  feel  the  mooring 
hawsei^  and  pat  a  ship  on  its 
seastained  huU  if  they  have  a 

"^Broadway  Pier  and  the  adja- 
cent Embarcadero  or  water- 
front explanade  are  homeport 
foTsan  Dieto's  big  fleet  of  tuna 
clippers,  which  tie  up  there  be- 
tween voyages  to- take  on  sup- 
clies,  work  on  machuiery,  re- 
pair nets  and  give  "ewmen  a 
chance  to  spend  time  at  home 
with  their  families. 

TUNA  CLTPPEKS  that  one 
sees  along  the  Embarcadero  to- 
day may  be  outward  bound  to- 
morrow for  fishing  grounds  off 
South  America,  in  mid-Pacific 
or  even  along  the  west  coast  of 

Africa,  where  soine  of  the  Ssan 
Diego  fleet  now  spends  part  of 
the  year.  . 

On  weekends  there  is  almost 
always  a  Navy^  ship  -  a  guided 
missile  frigate,  cruiser,  destroy- 
er or  submarine,  perhaps  — 
berthed  at  Broadway  Pier  and 
open  for  visitors. 


ward  tip  of  San  Diego's  Point 
Loma,  with  its  sweeping  views 
of  city  and  harbor,  the  sea,  and 
the  mountains  to  east  and 
south. 


There  is  an  old  lighth'ouse 
here,  and  when  you  climb  its 
circular  stairs  to  a  lookout  plat- 
form, you  are  462  feet  above  the 
harbor  —  high  above  the  jet 


fighter  planes  taking  off  at  the 
Navy's  North  Island  Naval  Air 
Station  almost  at  your  feet.  The 
wave-lapped  shore  below  is 
where  the  explorer  Juan  Rodri- 
guez Cabrillo  and  his  men  land- 
ed from  the  caravels  San  Salva- 
dor and  Victoria  on  September 
28,  1542,  implanting  their  stan- 
dards in  the  sand  and  claiming 
I  this  and  for  the  King  of  Spain. 


There  are  attractive  plantings 
along  this  pier,  plenty  of  ben- 
ches for  relaxing,  ample  park- 
ing and  a  raised  observation 
dec^k  that  affords  a  view  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  pier  and  the  near- 
by waterfront.  Harbor  excursion 
boats  leave  from  here,  too. 

Another  popular  'people 
place"  on  San  Diego's  water- 
front is  the  new  Harbor  Island, 
little  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  city's  in-town  inter- 
national airport.  Here  you  can 
stroll  within  an  unobstnieted 
arm's  length  of  the  harbor  for 
11/4  miles,  with  green  grass  to 
Bteetch  oaTon  the  benches  to  sit 
on  while  you  enjoy  harbor 
breezes  and  watch  the  passmg 
parade  of  freighters,  tankers, 
tugs  and  yachts. 

THE  ISLAND  is  lined  with 
motels  and  restaurants  on  one 
side  but  with  an  open  vista  be- 
tween the  road,  the  pedestrian 
promenade,  and  the  water,  a 
rare  provision  for  public  access 
to  the  shoreside.  There  are  nu- 
merous marinas  here,  too. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
waterfront  attraction  anywhere 
along  California's  southern 
coast  is  the  Cabrillo  National 
Monument  high  atop  the  sea- 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
STRUCTURES 

Thtsc  strut  lurcb  were  .lisi>;ncil  primarily  as 
warehouses  with  jssociaieJ  nffit.c  ami  commer- 
cial uses.  They  arc  fine  examples  ol  this  type  of 
architcmurc.  imbued  with  llu-  spirit  of  soliJity 
in  whieh  they  were  toneciveil.  l  hey  are  now 
tH;ing  adipteJ  to  residential,  comnicri-ial  and 
office  use.  ^l 


USS  CONSTITUTION  "OLD  IRONSIDES" 
open  from  9;30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  tt  is  a  restoration  of  the  first 
U.S.  fighting  vessel  (17V6)  whi^h  fought  the 
French  and  English  successfully  in  the  War  of 
181  2.  Her  effectiveness  was  due  to  her  speed, 
rruncuverability  and  large  number  of  guns 
relative  to  her  opponents.  This  vessel  was  con- 
snictcd  at  Constitution  Wharf. 

THE  BLAVER  II.  A  replica  of  the  brig  of 
Boston  Tea  Party  fame  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
here  by  July  1973.  It  will  be  moored  in  Fort 
Point  Channel  at  the  Congress  St.  Bridge.  Ad- 
mission SI  adults.  S.50  for  children. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AQUARIUM  on  Central 
Wharf,  open  weekdays  9  a.m. -5  p.m..  weekends 
!0  a.m. -6  p.m.  AdulLs  S2.  children  under  12.  $1 
The  best  on  the  East  Coast.  Sec  map. 
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1  INDIA  WHARF  Built  1«()8  of  brick, 
dc^^igncd  by  Charles  Butfinch.  It  was  torn  down 
in  sections,  the  last  of  which  succumbed  in 
1961.  Harbor  Towers  luxury  apartments  and  a 
parking  garage  now  stand  in  its  place. 

2  CUSTOM  HOUSE  BLOCK  Uuili  1845-*7 
of  granite  by  Architect  Isaiah  Rogers  in  the 
Greek  Revival  style. 

3  GARDINER  BUILDING  Bull  176M812 

of  brick  in  the  Federal  Style.  This  is  the  oldest 
building  in  the  area,  its  style  is  simple  and 
functional. 

4  MERCANTILE  BLOCK  built  1855-57  by 
Architect  Cridlcy  J.F.  Bryant  of  granite  in  the 
Florentine  Renaissance  Palaz/o  style. 

5  COMMERCIAL  BLOCK  Built  in  1855-57 

of  granite,  also  in  the  Palazzo  st>'le. 

g  COMMERCIAL  WHARF  BUILDING  Built 
1832-34  of  Quincy  granite  and  Charlestown 
bricks  by  Architect  Isaiah  Rogers  who  again 
chose  the  Greek  Revival  style.  The  mansard  roof 
is  a  later  addition.  This  building  is  in  two  parts 
as  a  result  of  building  Atlantic  Avenue  in  1868. 

rf  LEWIS  WHARF  BUILDING  Built  in 

1836-40,  probably  of  Quincy  granite  in  the 
Greek  Revival  style. 


8  PILOT  HOUSE  Built  18^>3  of  brick  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  during  the  C:ivil  Wsj. 

g  UNION  WHARF  BUH.OINC  Built  cir^a 

IH46  of  granite  in  the  (.n.k  Ktvival  style. 
10^1*^  LAUIHIN  BUll.DINt.  Hiiilt  in 

1863-1869  of  cast  iron  in  the  ViLtorian  Eclectic 
style.  The  ornamentation  is  noteworthy  for  its 
restraint,  unusual  in  this  sule. 

]  ]_FUI.TON  AND  COM-MLRt  lAl,  ST. 

brick  structures  date  from  the  late  182i>'s  as  a 
pari  of  the  Quincy  market  dcvelopnicnt    Some 
of  these  buildings  were  slated  to  be  torn  down 
by  urban  renewal,  but.  happily,  the  area  has  now 
been  given  the  status  of  an  historic  distriLt 
through  the  hard  work  of  some  of  the  area 
residents. 


engendered  by  the  California  Gold  Rush. 

This  was  the  port's  finest  hour.  The 
cobblestone  streets  were  lined  with  carts, 
drays  (a  special  type  of  can  for  hauling 
huge  loads    and  carriages.  Feoplc  of  all 
sorts  walked  the  streets-wealthy  Yankee 
merchants,  sailors  frotn  Malaysia,  travel- 
lers, captains  and  fishermen.  Every  sort  of 
crafl-fishiiig  schooners,  fast  Califomia 
bound  clippers,  coasting  packets  were  tied 
to  these  wharves.  The  warehouses  you  see 
here  have  stored  such  diverse  cargo  as  nails 
from  England,  tobacco,  cotton  Irom  New 
Orleans,  salt  cod,  grindstones,  hides  from 
Cahfornia  and  South  America,  coflee  and 
cattle. 

Then  the  decline  started  about  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  disrupted  Yankee 
tiade.  Also  other  forms  of  transpnrtation 
were  taking  precedence.  Fishing  boats  and 
coastal  steamers  took  the  place  of  barks 
and  brigs.  In  18^8  Atlantic  .Avenue  was 
built  as  an  innovative  railway  connection 
between  seacoast  and  inland.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  cut  through  some  of  the  handsome 
wharf  buildings  and  destroyed  the  original 
shape  of  the  harbor,  hut  could  not  revive 
the  port.  The  area  was  taken  over  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  fish  industry  until 
^1914  when  it  removed  to  Fish  Pier  in 
B|>outh  Boston.  Recently  the  last  tin  shacks 
^^wcre  torn  down.  What  remains  is  potential 
open  space.  See  proposal. 


PLACES  TO  EAT 

In  the  immcdiaic  am  there  arc  several 
excellent  restaurants.  For  a  grwd  inexpensive 
meal  try  the  USHt.RHVN'S  MARKtT.  They 
have  a  bat  for  those  with  a  thirst.  The  YARD 
ARM  which  overlooks  the  slips  of  boats  between 
Lewis  and  Commercial  Wharves,  serves  fair 
andwichcs  for  lunch  only  and  at  night  is  a 
cocktail  lounge  with  live  music.  The  RUSTY 
SCUPPrU  has  good  salads  for  lunch  and  a  very 
popular  cockuil  lounge,  the  dinners  come  a  bit 
high.  The  decor  is  San  l-rancisco  and  well  execu- 
ted. JOSfcVM'S  AUUARIU.M.  across  the  street,  is 
moderate  to  expensive  but  they  have  special 
lunch  rales  except  Sundays  anil  holidays.  While 
eating  good  New  England  tare,  you  can  look  out 
onto  the  harbor.  Higher  priced  is  DOM'S  which 
serves  elegant  Italian  cuisine.  All  of  these  rcstau* 
rants  are  close  together  on  Atlantic  Avenue  so 


Like  your  pick 


Planned  for  the  future  are  a  seafood  rcsuu- 
ranl  on  Lcssns  Wharf  and  The  Chan  House  on 
Long  Wharf.  Stella's  of  the  North  End  is  moving 
into  the  Harbor  Towers  Garage. 

In  the  surrounding  area  you  can  choose  from 
agreat  variety  of  North  End  Italian  restaurants. 
On  Hanover  Street  there  are  many  pastry  shops 
(cannolli  and  ricotta  pie  arc  recommended) 
which  you  can  take  into  one  of  the  Expresso 
shops. 

Nearby  arc  the  Quincy  Markets,  now  being 
renovated.  The  well-known  DURCIN  PARK  is 


OUR  HERITAGE  OF  THE  SEA 

Much  of  Boston's  history  has  been 
shaped  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  protecteJ 
harbor.The  Boston  Tea  Party  took  place 
here  because  Boston  was  an  important 
colonial  center  of  trade   In  1630  the  inner 
harbor  or  To»ti  Cove  ir.cluded  the  area 
where  Faneuil  Hall  nov.  stands.  The 
nourishiiif;,  if  illegal,  niolasscs/slave  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  increased  pressure  lor 
expansion  of  the  port  facilities.  The 
harbor  gradually  took  its  present  form 
through  filling  and  building.  Long  Wharf 
was  built  ill  1710,  the  oldest  wharf  ol  such 
a  size  in  .America.  India  Wharf  was  built  in 
1808.  Most  of  the  siructuics  were  built 
between  1830  and  1860.  the  height  of 
Boston's  China  trade  and  the  shipping 


one  of  the  best  values  in  lown-thcy  have  $.99 
specials  for  lunch,  such  as  a  large  serving  of 
broiled  schrod.  fresh  cornbread  and  a  vegetable. 
.MARION'S  down  the  way  is  also  quite  good  and 
inexpensive.  When  the  renovation  is  completed 
there  will  no  doubt  be  many  elaborate  and 
expensive  eateries. 

Or  bring  a  sandwich  (STATE  STREET  SUB 
SHOP  near  the  Custom  House)  and  eat  it  by  the 
water's  edge.  Benches  can  be  found  in  the  small 
park  between  Commercial  and  Long  Wharves. 
We  hope  there  will  be  many  more  in  the  future. 

Or  lake  a  lunch  or  cocktail  crtiise 

-see  CRUISES. 


SHOPPING  FACTS 

The  area  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  Aniong  the  best 
deals  now  are  the  FISH  AND  LOUSTFK  MAR- 
KETS on  Atlantic  Ave.  and  Cmiinicrcial  St.,  the 
HAYMARKFT  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  (you 
have  to  be  alert  as  to  quality  and  quantity)  and 
the  North  End  markets  on  Salem  Street. 

Funky  antiques  can  be  bought  at  1 1  IE 
GREEN  DOLPHIN.  Long  Wharf.  .Modern  furni- 
ture is  sold  at  HARBOIt  DESIGN,  Long  Wharf 
and  SCANDINAVIAN  DESIGN  in  Commercial 
Wharf  West.  Picture  framing  an.l  limited  bike 
rental  are  also  available  on  Long  Wharf  at  the 
ROGUE'S  GALLERY.  Boat  equipment  and  gifts 
are  at  ATLANTIC  NURINE  E.XCHANGE  and 
marine  instruments  at  ROBERT  WHITE'S,  both 
in  Commercial  Wharf  building.  Or  you  can  buy  a 
boat  at  ALDEN'S,  yacht  brokers. 


WHAT  THE  FUTURE  MAY  BRING 

The  future  of  the  area  is  in  the  bal 
ance  .  .  .  Existing  plans  intend  to  increase 
traffic  on  an  enlarged  Atlantic  Avenue  of 
6  to  8  lanes  with  a  divided  median  strip. 
Also  planned:  more  multistory  parking 
garages,  and  40  stoiy  office  lowers  near 
the  water's  edge;  these  and  the  roads 
would  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  public's 
access  to  the  Harbor.  Alternate  plans  exist 
which  would  restore  Boston's  traditional 
visual  and  physical  access  to  the  harbor 
and  the  sea. 

These  plans  would  revive  Colonel 
Forbes'  image  of  a  "water  p.iik."  The 
"Great  Cove"  would  be  the  focal  point  of 
such  diverse  activities  as  community 
boating,  historic  sailing  vessels,  picnicing. 
harbor  excursions,  and  fishing  ...  all 
wirhin  areas  designated  for  the  pedestrian 
unthreatcned  by  automobile  and  truck 
traffic.  There  could  be  cafes,  galleries,  a 
maritime  museum,  and  a  return  of  some  of 
the  fresh  fish  markets.  We  need  the  "Great 
Cove"  as  a  terminus  to  the  "Walk  to  the 
Sea"  and  as  the  Gateway  to  the  Harbor 
Islands  Park.  The  Cove  would  be  a  unique 
contribution  to  Boston's  public  spaces. 

The  space  is  there  ...  the  time  is  now. 
If  you  support  these  ideas  1.  write  the 
mayor  2.  join  our  membership  3.  send  a 
contribution  to:  Greater  Boston  Sierra 
Club,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston  02108. 


Funded  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Copyright  ©   1973  by  the  New  England  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
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We  need  streets  designed  for  pi-oplc. 

We  should  oncouracc  pedcslrumrapid  transit 
movement  as  an  allernative  to  autoniol)ile  traffic. 
Tlic  present  North  and  South  Market  Streets  and 
the  proposed  Harbor  F.splanade  would  constitute 
parts  of  a  system  of  pedestrian  streets.  They 
would  enhance  access  from  rapid  transit  to  the 
waterfront  and  would  draw  the  surrounding 
residential  and  businessRovernmenlal  areas  to  a 
focus  in  the  proposed  Great  Cove  Square. 

VVc  need  the  Groat  Cove  Square  to  complete  the 
"Walk  to  the  Sea."  the  visla  to  the  waterfront 
terminatinf;  the  Olmsted  system  of  parks.  We 
need  this  space  to  .serve  the  major  terminal  of  the 
Harbor  Islands  Park. 

This  vehicle-free  square  will  reflect  the  character 
and  activities  of  the  market  and  the  Lsplannde 
areas  and  will  he  unlike  any  other  in  Boston.  Its 


active  park  and  commercial  area.  Ilather  than 
detracting  from  existing  North  End  and  Kaneuil 
Hall  markets  areas  the  Square  will  combine  with 
these  areas  to  form  a  commercial  resource  of 
regional  drawing  power.  Its  waterfront  location 
and  strong  pedestrian  connections  will  add 
immeasurably  to  the  succ-ess  of  these  other  areas. 

The  Harbor  Esplanade  is  a  linear  park  proposed 
here  to  provide  the  pedestrian  wilh  a  way  to 
enjoy  the  Harbor's  edge.  Part  of  a  system 
encircling  the  Harbor,  it  would  connect  the  inner 
ends  of  wharves  and  the  public  spaces  on  these 
wharves,  and  would  run  between  Northern 
Avenue  and  the  North  End  park.  Located  on  the 
Esplanade  arc  important  historic  sites:  Griffith's 
and  Long  Wharves.  We  propose  their  inclusion  in 
a  Freedom  Trail  extension.  This  extension  would 
meet  in  the  Great  Cove  Square  with  the  Freedom 
Trail    rprni.ieH    hflwepn    Faneuil    Hall    and    the 
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GREAT  COVE  SQUARE 


The  Great  Cove  Squ;ire  could  once  again  give  the 
city  It')  traditional  Harbor  focus  and  a  cohesive 
v.aterfront.  CtnlurNold  commercial  builrimss, 
now  scattered  throughout  the  area,  would  be 
drawn  together  into  a  square  by  new  buildings 
compatible  in  maliTinIs  and  size.  This  would  be 
an  easily  located  waterl'ront  place  of  strong 
identity. 

The  Square  is  an  eij;ht-acre  area  largely  owned  by 
(he  lioston  Ucdevelnpineiit  .\ulhority  (li!l.\)  and 
bounded  as  shown  m  the  plan  above  by  esisling 
and  proposed  huildinuson  Commercial  and  State 
Streets,  by  Commercial  Street,  by  Commercial 
Wharf  and  Long  Wharf,  and  by  the  Harbor.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  Powntown  Waterfront  Urban 
Renewal  Area  and  consists  now  largely  of  vacant 
lols  currently  cleared  and  available. 

The  RKA  renewal  plan  of  l!)(i5  threatens  to 
blight   valuable  lustonc  re.sources  and   to  block 


access  to  the  water's  edge.  In  contrast,  this  Sierra 
Club  proposal  presents  residential-commercial 
construction  in  keeping  with  the  area's  historic 
characler.  New  low-rise  buildings  on  State  Street, 
and  those  which  could  be  constructed  if  the 
Fitzgerald  Expressway  were  depres.sed,  would 
restore  the  profile  of  the  Great  Cove  and  the  old 
line  of  State  Street  (from  the  Old  State  Mouse  to 
the  end  of  Long  Wharf). 

In  the  Great  Cove  Square  we  recommend  that  a 
non-tidal  inlet  be  built  to  restore  the  1857 
pierhead  line.  This  inner  cove  would  feature  a 
picnic  pavillion,  a  bandstand,  and  facilities  for 
winter  skating.  A  restored  Kastern  Packet  Pier 
would  contain  a  seaport  museum  and  stalls  for 
puppet  shows  and  food  vendors.  Sail  training 
vessels  would  dock  alongside.  A  landscaped  park 
would  provide  places  to  sit  and  relax. 
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Doilon  should  be  proud  of  its  Great  Cove. 

This  area,  cvntcr  of  the  city's  settlement  in  1B30, 
Ls  Ihi-  liistoric  commercial  center  of  Boston.  A 
gcoloRicaily  forint-d  inlet  in  a  magnificent  harbor, 
the  Cove  has  gradually  been  filled  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  successive  waterfront  expan- 
sions. Often  referred  to  by  early  hi.slorians  as 
Town  Cove,  it  became  the  leading  port  of  the 
English  Colonies.  For  over  two  centuries  the 
Cove  was  the  center  of  the  city's  maritime 
commerce.  The  wealth  its  shipping  produced  for 
Boston  is  the  source  of  State  Street's  financial 
success. 

Boston  is  fortunate  to  have,  largely  intact,  the 
most  important  section  of  mid-nmetecnth 
century  waterfront  architecture  in  America.  Built 
during  the  period  of  great  waterfront  expansion, 
these   buildings  were  constructed  to  accommo- 
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date  the  California  clipper  shipping  of  the  '30's 
and  '  lO's  and  the  later  imporl-CNport  activities  of 
the  growing  New  England  textile  and  shoe 
industries.  The  area  contains  a  continuous  record 
of  innovative  commercial  building  design,  from 
the  Boston  Granite  style  of  the  late  '20's  to  the 
Palazzo  style  and  ca.st  iron  fronts  of  the  '50's. 

The  Sierra  Club  proposed  Great  Cove  Square 
would  restore  the  Harbor  waterlinc  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  and  protect  Long  Wharf 
and  the  Fulton-Commercial  Streets  District,  now 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

To  dramatize  the  spirit  and  accomplisliments  of 
Boston's  shipbuilding  and  s;iiling  prowess,  the 
Sierra  Club  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
seaport  museum  and  sailing  program  modeled 
after  those  of  New  York's  South  Street  Seaport. 
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TRAFFIC  AND  NEIGHBORHOODS 


Through  trdffic  is  unaccepl.iblu  in  neighborhoods. 

The  IJHA's  planned  development  of  New 
Athintic  Avenue  would  dirert  as  many  as  six 
laiios  of  traffic  lhrou(;h  the  waterfront  and  North 
tnd  communilies.  This  traffic  would  lower  air 
quality  and  increase  noiM-'.  In  addition,  it  would 
separate  the  .North  Knd  from  lis  inuchneeded 
park  and  would  isolate  the  I-"uUon-Commercial 
Streets  District  from  its  h;u'bor  context. 

Atlantic  Avenue  traffic  should  be  moved  to  the 
corridor  of  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway.  It  can  be 
accommodated  in  an  improved  surface  roadway 
with  a  1,'raHe  separation  at  the  East  Hoston  tunnel 
porlals.  However,  to  encourage  pedestrian 
movement  belween  the  North  End  and  water- 
front areas  and  the  center  of  the  city,  the  Sierra 
Club  supports  propos.ils  for  depres\ing  and 
roverini;  this  Iraffic  willi  the  Fit/gerald  Ks(iress- 
way  traffic.  The  value  of  propel  ties  now  adjacent 


to  the  E.xpress-way  would  appreciate  and  the  air 
rights  made  available  could  expand  Boston's  tax 
revenues.  Colonial  Hanover  .Street  could  be 
reconnected  and  the  long  sought  "Walk  to  the 
Sea"  realized.  Tourism,  the  stale's  second  most 
important  industry,  would  benefit. 

In  the  Great  Cove  Square  area  the  variety  of 
transportation  modes— available  and  proposed— is 
well  suited  to  absorb  the  influx  of  BicenlenniaJ 
visitors.  Three  MB  TA  stations  now  sci^e  the  area. 
Surface  transportation  loops  can  be  provided  to 
link  the  Square  with  local  garages.  The  Sierra 
Club  propo.ses  that  planned  H.^ubor  Islands  Park 
service  be  supplemented  with  Bicentennial  ferry 
lines  between  waterfront  and  Charles  River 
transportation  terminals  and  historic  sites. 

Let  us  proceed  with  this  proposal  for  use  of  the 
Great  Cove  in  time  for  the  Bicentennial 
celebration. 
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1 .  Introduction 

Historically,  the  resources  of  the  land-sea  interface  in  New  England 
have  played  an  integral  role  in  the  development  of  the  region.     One  focal 
point  for  this  development  has  been  the  urban  waterfront,  the  commercial 
gateway  of  colonial  times  around  which  has  grown  up  the  coastal  metropolis 
of  today.     The  intensification  of  social  demands  attendant  to  such  growth 
has  multiplied  the  pressures  on  this  limited  resource  base  to  accomodate 
a  wide  range  of  uses,  many  of  which  have  led  to  a  build-up  of  pollution 
and  severe  restrictions  on  public  access.    With  the  recognition  that 
historical  decision  processes  have  been  inadequate  in  protecting  the 
"amenity"  values  unique  to  the  coastal  region  has  come  a  new  era  of 
legislative  activity.     Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  all  have 
taken  steps  to  regulate  the  use  of  certain  important  coastal  resources, 
especially  those  of  ecological  significance.     These  efforts  are  all  part 
of  a  larger  national  trend  that  has  been  termed  a  "quiet  revolution"  in 
land-use  control  and  which  recognizes  land  as  the  key  ingredient  in 
environmental  management  issues. 

2  .  Background 

The  urban  waterfront  epitomizes  the  need  for  enlightened  manage- 
ment of  our  coastal  land  resources,  and  the  Boston  waterfront  (Figure  1) 
is  prototypical  of  the  situation  faced  by  many  cities  throughout  New 
England.     Due  to  its  proximity  to  population  centers,  the  diversity  of  its 
natural  characteristics,  and  the  potential  ability  to  accommodate  multiple 
uses,  this  Inner  Harbor  waterfront  is  a  unique  economic,  recreational,  and 
cultural  resource  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  region,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  New  England  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     It  is  a  good  port 
location,  valuable  not  only  for  the  generation  of  commerce  but  also  for  the 
opportunities  it  might  present  for  the  urban  public  to  enjoy  its  scenic, 
aesthetic,  and  historic  qualities  -  all  a  part  of  New  England's  traditionally 
close  association  with  the  sea.    In  addition,  it  serves  as  the  urban 
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gateway  to  the  adjacent  Outer  Harbor,   (Figure  2),  which  lends  itself  beaut- 
ifully to  conservation,  recreation,  and  open  space  development:    the  waters 
for  boating,  fishing,  and  clamming;    and  the  islands  for  swimming,  camping, 
hiking  and  the  enjoyment  of  magnificent  open  vistas. 

The  unique  importance  of  the  Inner  Harbor  as  a  resource  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  is  further  underscored  when  one  considers 
it  within  the  context  of  regional  and  national  economic,  environmental 
and  other  social  needs  and  values.     For  example,  there  are  strong  forces 
on  the  horizon  that  will  influence  the  development  of  its  waterfront  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  activities  that  are  potentially  beneficial  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  Boston  and  the  State,  some  of  which  also 
pose  threats  to  the  ecology  and  the  visual-cultural  environment.    If 
growth  is  to  be  sustanied  in  activities  such  as  deep  sea  mining  of 
minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  marine  extraction  of   sand  and  gravel,  proces- 
sing and  distribution  of  oil,  and  electric  power  generation,  there  may 
be  a  need  for  large  industrial  tracts  on  the  waterfront.    At  the  same 
time,  urban  development  programs  will  continue  to  seek  prime  water- 
front parcels  for  new  housing  and  commercial  units.    All  these,  com- 
bined with  the  needs  of  fisheries  and  other  marine-related  commercial  oper- 
ations (including  waste  disposal,  cargo  handling,  transportation,  aqua- 
culture,  marine  research  and  education,  tourism,  etc.)  spell  increasing 
demands  for  waterfront  facilities  in  the  Boston  Inner  Harbor. 

Aside  from  economic  activity,  the  other  major  social  needs  whose 
satisfaction  the  Boston  waterfront  is  uniquely  suited  to  provide  are  recre- 
ational and  cultural.     The  Harbor  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  a  region 
that  contains   some  2.5  million  people  and  is  projected  to  increase  to 
about  3.3  million  by  1980.     New  Englanders  presently  lead  the  nation  in 
per  capita  participation  in  water-related  outdoor   recreation,  reflecting  the 
availability  of  an  attractive  shoreline,  better-than-average  income  and 
education,  a  high  degree  of  urbanization,  and  a  long  heritage  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea.    As  these  trends  continue  and  as  the  needs 
for  recreational  activities  become  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  social  milieu,  especially  in  urban  areas,  efficient  utilization 
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Figure  2        The  Boston  Outer  Harbor 
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of  the  waterfront  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  for  beaches,  boat 
launching  facilities,  fishing  piers,  and  open  spaces  for  passive 
recreation. 

3  .  The  Status  of  the    Inner    Harbor  Waterfront 


It  has  been  said  that  Boston  is  one  of  the  two  most  "liveable"  cities 
in  the  United  States.    An  important  contributing  factor  in  this  regard  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  open  spaces  for  public  use  has  been 
recognized.    The  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden  downtown  and  the 
Esplanade  and  Memorial  Drive  along  the  Charles  River  provide  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  center  city.    Hope- 
fully, the  Harbor  Islands  will  soon  provide  additional  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  conservation  of  open  spaces.    In  addition,  the  revital- 
ization  of  the  Government  Center  area  has  helped  make  the  downtown 
area  one  of  the  few  exceptional  urban  environments  in  the  Nation. 

But  for  all  these  significant  assets,  Boston  has  an  ugly  backyard! 
Pollution  is  a  major  problem  -  sewage,  storm  run-off,  industrial  and 
ship  wastes,  debris  from  rotting  piers,  and  oil  slicks  have  made  the 
Harbor  more  of  a  dump  than  an  aesthetic  attraction,  especially  in  the 
Inner  Harbor.     Public  access,  again  primarily  in  the  Inner  Harbor,  is 
minuscule.    The  Southeast  Expressway  provides  an  incongruous  barrier 
to  the  waterfront,  cutting  off  both     physical  and  visual  access.     The 
properties  of  public  agencies  such  as  Massport,  the  BRA,  and  the 
Navy   -  which  comprise  approximately  65%  of  the  Inner  Harbor  shore- 
line -  generally  exclude  the  possibility  of  public  access,  while  only 
a  fraction  of  these  public  holdings  are  devoted  to  recreation  -  the 
tip  of  Castle  Island  and  a  playground  in  the  North  End.    What  of  the 
enjoyment  people  derive  from  walking  along  a  harbor  and  observing 
the  activities  there,  the  interactions  of  ship  and  water  and  land? 
All  the  pre-industrial  revolution  ports  recognized    this  set  of  values 
and  in  most  of  them  one  can  still  take  advantage  of  the  promenades, 
avenues,  and  harbor  view  parks  that  the  builders  of  these  ports 
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provided.     In  Boston  similar  access  to  the  Inner  Harbor  is  limited  to  two 
or  three  wharves  under  private  development,  the  Aquarium-BRA  development, 
and  a  few  privately  owned  restaurants.     It  is  somehow  symptomatic  that 
the  Aquarium  -  of  all  places  -  has  had  its  back  to  the  Harbor,  providing 
(until  recently)  a  single  small  room  for  observation  of  the  waterfront  . 
(This  room  is  always  crowded  and  it  is  clear  from  the  excitement  and  the 
interest  generated  that  many  children  regard  the  time  they  spend  there 
as  the  high  point  of  their  visits.)    What  of  historical  values?    The  site 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  has  been  filled  in;    a  prime  historical  attraction  - 
"Old  Ironsides"  -  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  Charlestown's  back  streets;    and 
there  is  some  concern  that  motel  development  planned  for  Long  Wharf 
will  disrupt  the  visual  qualities  of  the  Gardner  Building,  the  oldest 
brick  waterfront  structure  in  Boston. 

While  the  most  striking  problem  characterizing  the  waterfront  is 
the  almost  cotal  lack  of  social  amenities  such  as  clean  water,  public 
access,  aesthetic  and  visual  quality,  and  historic  and  architectural 

preservation,  there  may  also  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  waterfront 

I 
is  being  inefficiently  used  from  an  economic  as  well  as  social  stand- 
point.   The  waterfront  is  dotted  with  areas  of  decay  and  under-utiliza- 
tlon,  with  dilapadated  piers,  antiquated  warehouses,  and  ragtail  com- 
mercial operations  providing  distressing  evidence  of  low-level  use  of 
high-value  land.     The  use  of  valuable  waterfront  acreage  for  activities 
such  as  hospitals,  parking  lots,  and  storage  areas  for  which  proximity 
to  water  is  not  an  essential  operational  ingredient,  is  also  evidence  of 
possible  distortions  in  the  land-use  process.     Some  have  even  suggested 
that  continued  subsidization  of  commercial  cargo  operations  on  the 
waterfront  may  not  be  in  the  best  economic  interest  of  the  region,  in  view 
of  the  competitive  situation  in  relation  to  larger  eastern  ports.    While 
many  of  these  assertions  are  as  yet  unsubstantiated,  taken  together  they 
suggest  that  the  economic  status  of  the  waterfront  may  be  as  seriously  in 
need  of  upgrading  as  the  social  status. 
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At  the  root  of  the  problems  of  the  Boston  Inner  Harbor  as  a  resource 
is  the  conspicous  lack  of  any  comprehensive  approach  to  its  management. 
To  illustrate,  consider  the  following  fragmentation  of  legal  and  regulatory 
controls  that  influence  public  and  private  resource  utilization  in  the  Harbor: 

Local   --  common  law  principles  of  tort  and 
property  law,  zoning,  public  health  regulations , 
noise  abatement  ordinaces,  waste  disposal 
regulations  ,  urban  redevelopment,  etc. 

Regional  --  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
highways,  bridges,  parks  and  sewage  treat- 
ment, Massachusetts  Port  Authority  bridges , 
piers,  and  airport. 

State  —  regulation  of  transportation,  construe - 

_.. tion,  waste  disposal,  recreation^  fishing  and „_ 

shellfishing,  filling, etc .  ,  by  Public  Health, 
Public  Works,  and  Natural  Resources  agencies; 
regulation  of  water  and  air  quality  by  Natural 
Resources  and  Public  Health  Agencies;    state 
aquisition  of  Boston  Harbor  Islands;    judicial 
review  of  state  agency  decision-making,  etc. 

Federal —  HUD  housing,  sewage  and  urban 
renewal  programs;    EPA  water  and  air  pollution 
control  and  facilities  programs;    FAA  definition 
of  navigable  air  space;    Corps  of  Engineers 
navigation,  "refuse"  discharge  and  other 
controls;    Coast  Guard  enforcement  activities; 
DOT  jurisdiction  under  Act  of  1966,  Federal 
Aid  to  Highways  Act  of  19  68  and  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970;    DOD  through 
military  installations;    Department  of  the 
Interior  offshore  oil  leasing,  fish  and  wild- 
life resource  jurisdiction,  etc  .  i  AEC  nuclear 
power  plant  licensing;    National  Environmental 
Policy  Act;    Court  review  of  Federal  Agency 
decision-making,  etc. 

Planning  —  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
(MAPC)  studies  of  Boston  Harbor  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  Circuit;    other  major  studies  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Boston  Harbor  (21  from  1892  to  1972); 
transportation,  waste  disposal  and  other  studies 
for  Massachusetts;    special  studies  of  power  plant 
siting,  coastal  wetland ,  etc. 

De  facto —  citizen  group  and  individual  pressures 
on  political  and  regulatory  bodies,  individual 
.     (including  corporate)  decisions. 
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Amidst  this  collage  of  decision-making  entities,  it  is  not  infrequent  to 
find  public  agencies  working  at  cross-purposes,  private  enterprise  stifled 
in  the  face  of  multiple  vetoes,  and  the  efforts  of  concerned  citizens  lost 
in  a  maze  of  bureaucratic  maneuvering. 

4.  The  Future  is  Now 


Within  the  above  context  of  disjointed  social  control,  decisions  are 
being  made  that  will  materially  affect  patterns  of  development  along  the 
waterfront  far  into  the  future.    The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  situation 
is  the  fact  that  perspectives  on  the  Harbor  and  its  problems  are  incredibly 
myopic.     The  question  "What  should  be  done  about  the  waterfront"  inevitably 
brings  as  many  different  responses  as  there  are  knowledgeable  "experts"  -- 
again  reflective  of  the  mosaic  of  special  interests,  limited  mandates,  and 
parochial  objectives  that  characterize  the  Harbor  situation.     Consider,  for 
example,  this  flurry  of  proposals  recently  put  forth  or  contemplated  for 
various  segments  of  the  waterfront: 

1.  Boston  School  Committee  proposals  for  Occupational  Resource 
Center,  high  school  and  track  facilities  In  educational  park 
at  present  navy  yard  site; 

2.  Senator  Brooke  proposal  for  national  park  at  navy  yard; 

3 .  Sierra  Club  plan  for  Great  Cove  Square  waterfront  park; 

4.  Massport  plan  for  rejuventation  of  Commonwealth  Pier  and 
Boston  Fish  Pier  area  to  accommodate  crulseshlp  operations; 

5.  Board  of  Education  plan  for  middle  School  along  East  Boston 
Waterfront  (Border  Street); 

6.  Mayor  of  Chelsea  plan  to  attract  development  proposals  for 
102  acre  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  tract;    preliminary  study 
focus  on  apartment,  specialty  shop  and  marina  uses. 

7.  BRA  plans  for  Industrial  development  of  South  Boston  Naval 
Annex  and  Cherlestown  shipyard;    assorted  BRA  waterfront 
development  proposals  for  commercial,  residential  and  public 
use; 

8.  MAPC  proposals  for  central  ferry  terminal  development  on  Long 
Wharf  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston  Harbon  Islands  Compre- 
hensive Plan; 
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9.  Private  plans  for  residential  and  retail  development  in  Lewis 
Wharf  and  South  Boston  areas; 

10.  Boston  Bicentennial  Commissions  plans  for  waterfront  activities 
during  1976. 

Clearly,  things  are  beginning  to  happen  at  the  waterfront  as  more  and 
more  it  is  being  seen  as  a  golden  opportunity  rather  than  a  barren  waste- 
land.   But  amidst  the  confusion  of  proposals  and  counter-proposals,  some 
basic  assumptions  remain  unchallenged  and  broader  questions  go  unasked. 
Are  the  present  and  projected  uses  of  the  waterfront  consistent  with 
society's  desires  for  both  public  (playgrounds,  parks,  etc.)  and  private 
(industry,  shipping,  fishing  etc.)  uses?    Do  the  benefits  derived  from 
existing  and  proposed  uses  outweigh  the  costs  of  lost  opportunity  for 
more  valued  uses?    Are  we  leaving  open  the  options  necessary  to 
respond  to  future  economic,  environmental,  and  social  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth?    Is  broader  public  control  needed,  and  if  so,  what 
kind  of  public  control  is  best  suited  to  the  task?    Regrettably,  there 
are  no  existing  means  by  which  such  questions  can  be  posed  and 
answered  within  a  coherent  resource  management  framework.      In  the 
absence  of  such  a  framework,  the  future  of  the  Harbor  waterfront  -  one 
of  Boston's  most  valuable  resources  -  will  be  cast  by  default  before  the 
winds  of  political  controversy. 


5.  What  Needs  to  Be  Done? 


The  situation  described  above  has  recently  been  highlighted  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs  by  the 
Ocean  Resources  Task  Force  on  Governmental  Reorganization: 

"While  a  large  number  of  studies  have  focused  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Boston  Harbor,  none  have  taken  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  overall  allocative  system,  how  effect- 
ively Harbor  resources  are  used  in  terms  of  social  values, 
and  which  market  or  non-market  mechanisms  are  best 
suited  to  revitalize  the  region.    Untangling  the  complicated 
and  sensitive  web  of  economic ,  social,  legal,  and  political 
issues  regarding  utilization  of  the  waterfront  alone  will  be 
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an  enormous  task.     Therefore,  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  A 
BOSTON  HARBOR  REVIEW  COMMISSION  BE  CREATED  TO 
DEVELOP  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  HARBOR  AS  A  WHOLE, 
TO  ESTABLISH  GUIDELINES  AND  DIRECTION  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HARBOR,  AND  TO  DEVELOP 
AN  INFORMATION  BASE  TO  SUPPORT  A  JUDGEMENT  AS  TO 
WHICH  ALLOCATIVE  SCHEMES  AND  POLICY  MECHANISMS 
ARE  MOST  DESIRABLE  FOR  SECURING  ITS  EFFICIENT 
UTILIZATION." 

The  authors  of  the  present  proposal,  having  participated  in  the 

aforementioned  Task  Force  effort,  are  interested  in  seeing  these 

recommendations  become  reality.     But  such  events  do  not  take  place 

overnight;    they  evolve  over  time  and  require  the  accumulation  of 

broadly-based  political  support.     It  is  instructive  in  this  regard  to 

look  to  the  experience  of  San  Fr^cisco  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  creation  of  the  highly  succesful  San  Francisco  Bay 

Conservation  and  Development  Commision.     In  1963,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Future  of  San  Francisco  Bay"  was  prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  at  the  University  of  California. 
This  study  pointed  out  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Bay  was  very 
shallow  and  so  easily  capable  of  being  filled  that  at  some  point  in 
the  future  the  Bay  might  be  reduced  to  a  river.     This  picturesque 
prediction  of  a  "San  Francisco  River"  captured  the  public  imagination 
and  was  of  particular  significance  in  calling  attention  to  the  problem 
and  spurring  future  action. 

In  Boston,  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  filling,  since  the  Inner 
Harbor  is  now  but  a  corridor  (some  would  say  an  open  sewer)  to  the 
wharves  and  central  business  district  of  the  city.    While  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  in  this  area  remains  serious,  a  number  of  efforts 
are  being  mobilized  to  confront  it,  including  rehabilitation  of  storm 
sewers,  upgrading  of  sewage  treatment  facilities,  regulation  of  ship 
wastes,  and  improvements  in  the  water  quality  of  the  Charles,  Mystic, 
and  Chelsea  Rivers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  waterfront  have  received  considerably  less  attention 
even  though  they  are  probably  of  greater  long-range  significance.    If 
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a  concerted  public  sector  effort  to  reverse  the  trends  of  degradation  and 
misuse  of  the  waterfront  is  to  materialize,  a  report  on  the  "Future  of  the 
Boston  Waterfront"  could  provide  the  necessary  impetus,  the  initial  spark. 
Such  a  report  would  present  an  overview  of  where  the  Inner  Harbor  water- 
front is  going,  and  where  its  fragmented  institutions  are  taking  it.     This 
analysis  would  be  particularly  useful  and  timely  for  three  reasons.    First, 
with  the  passage  of  recent  coastal  zone  management  legislation  at  the 
federal  level,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  state  to  begin  to  gear  up  for  the  task 
of  developing  a  coastal  management  program  that  meets  the  requirements 
for  federal  assistance.    One  such  requirement  is  that  the  states  develop 
guidelines  on  priority  of  uses  in  particular  areas,  and  such  an  effort  is 
specifically  authorized  in  situations  in  need  of  immediate  attention,  which 
is  certainly  true  of  the  waterfront.    Second,  the  mobilization  of  a 
coordinated  effort  on  behalf  of  the  waterfront  could  lead  to  substantial 
improvements  in  time  for  the  national  bi-centennial  celebration  in  1976, 
when  hordes  of  visitors  are  expected  to  descend  upon  the  city  in  search 
of  the  historic,  cultural,  and  aesthetic  values  it  purports  to  offer.     Third, 
a  framework  for  the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  specific  proposals 
could  be  of  immediate  use  in  view  of  the  upcoming  availability  of  large 
waterfront  tracts  due  to  military  divestment  decisions.     Thus,  the  time 
is  especially  ripe  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  such  as  the  one  proposed 
herein,  even  though  the  need  for  action  is  abundantly  clear  even  without 
these  considerations. 

6.  Elements  of  the  Proposed  Research  Project 

There  is  little  advantage  to  be  gained  by  adding  to  the  existing 
series  of  studies  of  specific  projects,  but  a  real  need  to  take  a  broad  and 
unbiased  view  of  the  range  of  options  open  regarding  the  future  of  the 
waterfront.    The  objective  of  the  study  would  be       to  lay  the  analytical 
groundwork  and  provide  a  stimulus  for  the  development  of  a  significant 
and  far-reaching  program  of  effective  management  of  the  Harbor  waterfront. 
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The  study  would  comprise  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  Harbor  situation  by  collecting  information  from  technical,    economic, 
legal,   political,    visual/cultural,   and  other  sources.     This  would  not  be  an 
attempt  to  generate  vast  quantities  of  new  data;  rather  the  purpose  would  be  to 
organize  and  integrate  existing  and  readily  available  data  within  a  conceptual 
framework  that  can  be  applied  to  actual  and  proposed  uses  and  development 
activities.     This  w^ould  provide  the  cornerstone  for  future  efforts  by  developing 
an  in-depth,   broad-based  understanding  of  the  present  and  potential  Harbor 
situation,   and  by  identifying  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  both  the  physical  and 
social  processes  at  work  (e.  g.    a  gap  in  physical  knowledge  may  be  an  absence 
in  data  on  land  ownership  or  environmental  effects;  a  gap  in  social   know^ledge 
may  be  in  the  form  of  incomplete  data  on  community  values  or  economic 
costs). 

The  primary  elements  of  investigation  would  be  as  follows: 

1  -  Examination  of  harbor  situations  in  other  U.S.    and 

foreign  cities  where  a  compatible  diversity  of  use  has 
been  achieved.     While  the  preparation  of  a  scenario  for 
physical  development  (master  plan)  for  the  Boston 
w^aterfront  is  undesirable,    it  is  useful  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  range  of  alternative  development 
schemes  as  illustrated  by  other  harbor  areas. 

2  -Identification  of  current  usage  of  the  resource  base  and 

the  range  of  opportunities  that  exist  for  multiple 
utilization.     Analysis  will  include  both  supply  aspects 
(suitability,   accessibility,    availability,    and  other  siting 
considerations)  and  demand  aspects  (requirements  for 
goods  and  services  and  related  demographic  factors). 

3  -Review  of  institutions  for  planning  and  control  of  the 

waterfront,    together  with  mandates,    objectives,    programs 
and  proposals  for  development,   with  particular  focus  on 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  military  properties  currently 
undergoing  divestment.     Evaluation  of  potential 
environmental,    economic,    and  other  lost  opportunity 
costs  and  social  effects. 
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4  -Formation  of  an  assessment  of  the  future  of  the 

waterfront  which  is  based  upon  the  efforts  described 
above,   as  viewed  within  the  multi-objective  context  of 
local,   regional,    state,   and  national  needs  and  values  -- 
both  economic-and  amenity-related. 

This  research  would  be  of  major  significance  in  both  a  specific  and  general 
fashion.     Immediate  practical  value  can  be  realized  through  the  stimulation 
of  an  effective  management  program  for  the  Boston  waterfront  at  a  critical 
point  in  its  history,   when  a  number  of  decisions  w^ill  soon  be  made  that  will 
affect  the  course  of  its  use  (or  mis-use)  far  into  the  future.     The  broader  sig- 
nificance of  the  proposed  project  lies  in  its  application  of  a  broad,   inter- 
disciplinary methodology  to  a  complex  resource  management  problem  that 
is  prototypical  of  those  to  be  confronted  as  state  and  federal  governments 
begin  to  develop  coastal  and  land-use  management  programs.     In  short,    the 
proposed  study  would  come  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  such  projects  and  the 
desire  of  citizens  and  governments  to  undertake  them  is  readily  apparent. 
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REMARKS  BY  DENNIS  W.    DUCSIK 
BEFORE  THE  MARINE  TECHNOLOGY  SOCIETY 
NEW  ENGLAND  SECTION 

November  21,   1972 
New  England  Aquarium 


I.   Introduction 

I'd  like  to  begin  by  introducing  our  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,   representing  the  spectrum  of  institutions 
v/ho  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  Boston 
Harbor  waterfront, 

(  )    I  will  begin  tonight's  program  by 

outlining  the  resource  management  challenge  that  the 
Boston  Harbor  waterfront  presents,   as  I  see  it,   and 
then  we  will  open  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  general 
discussion  among  the  panel  and  the  audience. 

In  recent  years,   the  Boston  Harbor  region  has  been 
the  focus  of  a  number  of  activities  aimed  at  improving 
the  quality  of  the  physical  and  social  environment. 
Of  the  three  major  resources  in  the  area  --  the  water, 
the  islands,   and  the  waterfront  --  two  have  received  careful 
attention.     The  waters  of  the  Harbor  and  its  tributaries, 
though  still  horribly  polluted,   soon  are  expected  to 
show  improvement  as  storm  sewers  are  repaired. 
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ship  wastes  are  regulated,   industrial  dumping  is  halted, 

and  sewage  is  more  adequately  treated.     Considerable 

effort  has  also  been  focused  on  the  Harbor  islands,   resources 

that  are  uniquely  suited  for  conservation  and  recreation. 

Just  recently,   the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the 

Metropolitan  area  planning  council    unveiled  their  exciting 

plan  for   development  of  these  islands  into  a  major  park 

system  --  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation  --  and  implementation 

of  this  plan  is  now  underway. 

While   these  major  strides   were  being  made  toward 
reversing  the  trend  of  degradation  in  the  Harbor,   the  water- 
front has  for  the  most  part  been  ignored.     Yet  the  water- 
front may  in  fact  be  the  most  important  resource  of  them 
all  because  of  its  broad  value  for  commerce,   industry,   trans- 
portation,  recreation,   and  historic  and  cultural  enjoyment. 
The  waterways  and  the  islands  of  the  Harbor  can't  compare 
to  the  waterfront  when  viewed  from  this  perspective.     In  fact 
this  multiplicity  of  activities  for  which  the  waterfront  is 
well-suited  makes  it  the  most  difficult  resource  to  manage 
due  to  the  necessity  of  balancing  a  wide  range  of  sometimes 
conflicting  values  and  objectives.    But  manage  it  we  must,  for 
a  failure  to  be  efficient  in  the  way  we  make  trade-offs 
between  the  various  dimensions  of  social  well-being  can  only 
lead  to  bitter  conflict  and  retardation  of  the  movement  toward 
a  quality  society. 

The  waterfront  is  both  an  economic  and  a  cultural  resource, 
and  future  pressures  for  its  development  can  be  expected  from 
both  of  these  sectors.     The  structure  of  the  Massachusetts 
economy  is  a  frail  one,   characterized  by  a  continuous  decline 
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of  real  wealth  manufacturing,   a  spiraling  property  tcix  rate, 
and  one  of  the  highest  costs  of  living  in  the  nation.     On  the 
horizon  are  a  number  of  activities  that  are  seen  as  key 
ingredients  in  the  future  economic  vitality  of  the  region, 
including  oil-related  processing  and  distribution,   marine 
mining  of  sand  and  gravel,   and  the  enhancement  of  national 
and  international  travel  and  shipping  links.     All  these, 
combined  with  the  needs  of  fisheries  and  other  marine- 
based  comm  ercial  operations  (including  housing,  waste 
disposal,   research  and  education,   tourism,   and  even  someday 
desalination  facilities)  spell  increasing vdemands  for  urban 
waterfront.     At  the  same  time,  with  an  enhanced  environmental 
consciousness  we  have  recognized  the  need  to  preserve  and 
expand  ecological,  historic,   scenic,   aesthetic,   recreational, 
and  other  cultural  values,   especially  in  heavily  populated 
coastal  areas.     These  public  goods  have  too  often  been 
underproduced,  while  private  goods  have  been  overproduced 
in  our  historic  preoccupation  with  the  economic  side  of  things. 
Fortunately,   perspectives  are  beginning  to  broaden,   as 
indicated  by  the  recent  enactment  into  law  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Bill  of  1972.     The  Congress  found  as 
follows: 

"There  is  a  national  interest  in  the  effective  management, 
beneficial  use,  protection,   and  development  of  the 
coastal  zone; 
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Important  ecological,  cultural,  historic,  and  aesthetic 
values  in  the  coastal  zone  which  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  all  citizens  are  being  irretrievably 
damaged  or  lost; 

In  light  of  competing  demands  and  the  urgent  need 
to  protect  and  give  high  priority  to  natural  systems 
in  our  coastal  zone,   present  coastal  state  and  local 
institutional  arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 
land  and  water  uses  in  such  areas  are  inadequate;,  ..." 

This  points  to  the  central  theme  or  issue  I  want 
to  explore  with  you  tonight:  are  the  institutions  and  planning 
processes  that  relate  to  the  Boston  Harbor  waterfront 
adequate  for  the  task  of  managing  its  resources  efficiently, 
for  the  challenge  of  balancing  a  wide-range  of  objectives  and 
social  values?     To  answer  this  question,   let  us  look  more 
closely  at  the  waterfront  situation. 

II.     Status  of  the  Waterfront 

The  majority  of  the  Boston  waterfront  is  in  a  state  of 
decay  and  under-utilization.     While  active  port-related,   commercial, 
and  urban  renewal  functions  take  place  in  certain  areas,   the 
waterfront  is  more  appropriately  characterized  by  rotting 
piers,  vacant  lots,   and  obsolete  and  substandard  buildings. 
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Mixed  in  we  find  parking  lots,   hospitals,   electronics  firms, 

high-rise  apartments,   and  other  commercial  operations 

for  which  such  proximity  to  water  is  not  an  essential 

operational  ingredient,   to  say  the  least.     This  disorderly 

array,  when  combined  with  a  serious  lack  of  public  access,  has 

created  an  isolated  waterfront  which  discourages  formal  or 

informal  recreational  use.     Is  the  present  utilization  of  the 

waterfront  consistent  with  society's  desire  for  both  public 

and  private  opportunities  ?    Are  we  leaving  open  the  options 

necessary  to  respond  to  future  economic,   environmental  and 

social  needs  of  the  region?    What  of  the  scenic,  historic, 

cultural,   and  aesthetic  values  previously  referred  to?     For 

scenery,   one  must  be  able  to  afford  an  apartment  in  a 

waterfront  high-rise  or  have  an  office  on  the  right  side  of 

a  downtown  building;  for  history  one  must  wind  through  the 

back  streets  of  Charlestown  to  reach  the  Constitution,  while 

the  site  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  has  been  filled  in;  for  aesthetics 

one  must  be  content  with  floating  debris  and  oil  slicks;  for 

recreation,   there  is  always  that  single  playground  in  the 

North  end.     Even  the  aquarium,   the  very  building  in  which 

we  now  meet,   turns  its  back  on  the  Harbor,   providing  a 

single  small  room  for  observing  the  waterfront. 
So 
Having  ^described  the  Inner  Harbor  situation,   we  might 

now  consider  who  controls  this  valuable  waterfront  acreage. 

The  answer  is,   a  lot  of  people  do,   but  as  can  be  seen  from  this 

figure,   a  large  proportion  of  the  waterfront  is  under  some  form 

of  public  control,  mainly  by  the  Department  of  Defense,   the 

Port  Authority,   and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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A  variety  of  socio-economic  reasons  can  be  ascribed  to  this 
trend  toward  public  ownership  of  Inner  Boston  Harbor,   but 
generally  speaking,   the  motivation  has  been  toward  maintaining 
the  area  as  a  generator  of  economic  activity.     The  Navy  * 
facilities  have  been  considered  a  tap  on  the  federal  treasury, 
a  means  of  counteracting  the  outflow  of  New  England  tax 
revenues  through  the  provision  of  job  opportunities  under 
federal  contracts.     The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  is 
attempting  to  revitalize  the  Atlantic  Avenue  waterfront  with 
institutional  facilities,   small  business,  -parks,   and  new 
residential  development  (including  high  rise  apartments)  - 
all  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the  continued  erosion  of  the 
urban  property  tax  base  and  facilitate  the  return  to  the  city 
of  middle -and  upper -income  citizens.     The  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  exists  to  manage  the  subsidization  of  the  airport 
and  seaport  and  relieve  statewide  government  of  that  financial 
burden  through  a  "let  the  user  pay"  principle.      Critics  of  this 
large  measure  of     public  control  of  the  waterfront  argue 
that,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Logan  Airport,   the 
Coast  Guard  Base,   and  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,   much  of 
this  land  could  be  classified  as  under-utilized.     ffi\irther, 
the  uses  to  which  these  properties  have  been  diverted  by  their 
nature  exclude  the  possibility  of  public  access  either  for 
security  or  safety  reasons,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Fish  Pier, 

Those  who  criticize  the  extent  of  governmental  holdings 
in  the  Inner  Harbor  point  out  that  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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in  particular  holds  two  prime  sites,  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
in  Charlestown  and  the  South  Boston  Naval  Base.     Only 
intensive  lobbying  by  the  region's  political  representatives 
has  managed  to  maintain  the  two  sites  in  their  present 
utilization  which,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  effectively  bars  public  access  to  these  two  portions  of 
the  waterfront.     The  Navy  Yard  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
closing  for  ten  years,   and  is  at  best  marginally  competitive 
with  yards  elsewhere  in  the  repair  and  building  of  warships. 
At  present,   the  South  Boston  site  is  essentially  a  storage 
depot,  with  a  total  output  for  1971  that  is  alleged  to  have  been 
the  overhaul  of  a  single  destroyer.     There  are  at  least  three 
piers  at  the  South  Boston  Navy  Base  --  totaling  some  4000 
lineal  feet  --  which  are  totally  unused.     It  seems  that  the 
present  level  of  effort  might  be  maintained  out  of  the  Charles- 
town  yard  with  little  or  no  increase  --  and  possibly  a  decrease  -- 
in  costs.     In  short,  the  region  would  lose  absolutely  nothing 
if  the  Navy  were  to  give  up  the  South  Boston  property. 

Similar  arguments  have  been  made  concerning  certain 
waterfront  parcels  held  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA).     Two  prime  downtown  sites  in  particular  have  been  cleared 
and  sit  unused,   having  been  publicized  for  motor  hotel  develop- 
ment as  early  as  five  years  ago.     Again,   these  contribute  nothing 
economically  to  the  region,  while  public  access  is  restricted. 
In  the  case  of  condominiums  and  other  BRA-supported  commercial 
developments,   even  though  these  may  be  economically  efficient 
in  terms  of  net  regional  income,  visual  access  to  the  Harbor  is 
disrupted  and  certain  future  options  requiring  proximity  to  water 
may  be  foreclosed. 
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The  basic  argument  that  is  levied  against  the  afore- 
mentioned special-interest,   limited-mandate  public  bodies  is 
that  they  insulate  large  blocks  of  land  from  the  checks  and 
balances  of  either  market  processes  or  broader  forms  of 
public  control,  both  of  which  would  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  net  regional  interest.     While  each  serves  legitimate 
and  worthwhile  objectives  and  acts  rationally  within  the  context 
of  its  mandate,   their  fragmented  activities  are  never  co- 
ordinated from  a  broad  multi-objective  perspective.     The 
concept  of  multiple  use  is  not  in  the  dictionary  of  terms 
applicable  to  the  Boston  waterfront.     Yet  there  are  large 
stretches  of  shoreline  which,   due  to  their  present  under- 
utilized   condition,   could  well  support  a  variety  of  activities, 
if  well-planned.     As  an  example  ,   consider  the  South  Boston 
waterfront  from  the  Fort  Point  Channel  to  Castle  Island, 
Ownership  is  almost  exclusively  public.     Massport  runs  a 
container  facility  on  Castle  Island,   stores  foreign  automobiles 
in  a  large  vacant  lot  behind  the  Navy  Annex,   and  owns  property 
behind  the  Navy  building.     The  Navy  annex,   as  we  have  said 
is  primarily  a  storage  depot.     And  the  BRA,   in  conjunction  with 
the  owner  of  Anthony's  Pier  4,  has  proposed  a  housing  complex 
on  a  large  vacant  lot  (Pier  2).     Yet  there  are  a  number  of  other 
activities  that  the  area  could  well  support;  for  example,   a 
workboat  and  yacht  basin  could  turn  an  eyesore  into  an  aesthetic 
focal  point,  undoubtedly  attracting  restaurant  and  retail 
development.     This,   combined  with  the  fish    pier,   existing 
restaurants,   the  proposed  stadium  at  South  Station,  and  the 
excellent  view  of  the  airport,  would  make  the  area  attractive 
for  residents  and  tourists  alike.     Also,   good  transportation 
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connections  through  South  Station  would  make  the  area  an  ideal 
jumping  off  point  for  the  Harbor  islands  park.     On  the  other 
hand,   the  location  might  be  suitable  for  sand  and  gravel 
operations  or  a  power  plaint  complex.     The  point  is   that, 
at  present,   there  is  no  duly  constituted  body  whose  per- 
spective is  broad  enough  to  consider  the  full  range  of  alter- 
native uses  and  the  possibilities  for  combined  use.     Yet 
decisions  are  being  made  that  will  affect  patterns  of  develop- 
ment in  the  area  far  into  the  future. 

The  question  now  is:    what  can  be  done  to  ensure  the 
efficient  co-ordination  of  these  decisions?     The  new  federal 
coastal  zone  law  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  the  key  to 
more  effective  use  of  land  and  water  resources  in  the  coastal 
region  is  for  the  States  to  exercise  their  full  authority 
over  these  resources  and  to  develop  land  and  water  use  pro- 
grams which  are  to  include  processes  for  dealing  with 
decisions  of  more  than  local  significance.     The  issue  at 
hand  is  how  can  Massachusetts  respond  to  this  mandate  in 
relation  to  the  Boston  Harbor  waterfront? 
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